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PREAMBLE 


In discussing graduate training and research it is not enough to focus on the 
internal structures and policies of universities. There are external forces 
and external constraints which also must be considered. We have already noted 
that Canadian universities are dependent on governments for funds for training 
and research and that almost of necessity there will be some tension between 
academic and social pressures operating on these universities. In recent 
years, however, the external pressures have become more overt and more power- 
ful. Universities have been recognized as instruments of social policy, as 
agents of governments, and measures have been introduced so that they would 
play this role more effectively. One result has been to transform the relation- 
ship between universities and provincial governments. 

Until relatively recently Canadian universities, even provincial univer- 
sities, were not really in the public domain. J.A. Corry has pointed out that 
as late as 1960 they were still "essentially private enterprises in the form 
of their organization and in their ways of thinking and Rote ae University 
autonomy was a high principle extolled by professors and politicians - a long- 
standing tradition that universities must be exempt from political interference 
if they were to fulfil their academic function. Any political encroachment was 
seen as a threat to academic freedom. 

This hallowed convention must now be reinterpreted because Canadian uni- 
versities are considered to be in the public domain. A major change in the 
government of Canadian universities since 1960 has been the direct intervention 
of provincial governments in the planning and provision of university services. 
At first, as one study of higher education put it, "the harsh reality of grow- 
ing government control was obscured by the legal fiction of institutionalized 
putonomy oN Today it is patently, even painfully, obvious that universities 
are not autonomous. They are expected to serve the public interest, and pro- 
vincial governments claim the ultimate right to define what the public interest 
is. Academics may advise and their advice may be heeded, but provincial govern- 
ments decide. 

In retrospect it seems clear that the relative freedom of Canadian univer- 


sities from government intervention was almost fortuitous. The potential for 


(we) 
co 
cy) 


political influence was there even before 1960, because all universities had 
become dependent to some extent on government subsidies. Until the 1960s, 
however, universities attracted little public attention or interest and were 
left largely to govern themselves. The change came when parents and students 
saw them as institutions which could significantly affect career prospects, 
and when social planners saw them as institutions which could provide the per- 
sonnel and skills required for the complex activities of modern industrial 
society. Eventually taxpayers began to see them as expensive institutions, 
successfully competing with other social services for public funds. Ina 
remarkably short time provincial governments put aside long-standing inhibitions 
and intervened directly in the planning and provision of university services. 

The transformation since 1960 has been extraordinary. Today a distinctive 
feature of higher education in Canada is the emergence of provincial systems, 
with individual universities fitting into this provincial pattern. The initia- 
tive came from the provincial governments, where an increasing commitment to 
economic planning led to a special concern for the development of vocational 
and professional skills. Provincial responsibility for education was extended 
beyond primary and secondary to postsecondary education, with university 
education as an integral part of provincial education at this level. Planning 
at the provincial level seemed even more mandatory with the growing diversity 
and expense of university programs, especially at the graduate level. 

The transformation is remarkable because we are dealing with 10 provinces, 
and in each province the historical pattern and the provincial concerns are 
different and yet, in each case, the broad outlines are similar. Each provin- 
cial government increased its university grants, encouraged the expansion of 
established institutions and the founding of new ones. Each government also 
established guidelines for capital and operating grants which effectively 
channeled the expansion. The provincial authority was never imposed abruptly. 
Governments were often urged by academics to move more quickly, and in every 
case they sought the advice of academics. In every province over the last 
decade Royal Commissions or less formal bodies were appointed to investigate 
higher education and to make recommendations. In many cases a special advisory 
committee of academics has been appointed to assist government planning. These 


precautions, however, cannot obscure the fact that, in each province, the 


universities are being integrated into a provincial system. In Saskatchewan, 
for example, the Royal Commission on University Organization and Structure 
reported in 1974 in favor of two independent, autonomous universities in the 
province, but it made the point that the overriding principle was the concept 
of university education in Saskatchewan as being a unified, province-wide 
undertaking. This assumption underlies almost every provincial study of 
higher education over the last eda 

It is also notable that today every provincial department of education 
has a special division for university affairs or, in some provinces, a special 
ministry has been created to deal with education at the postsecondary level. 
In spite of the vast differences between provinces, the trend toward an inte- 
grated provincial system of universities, planned and directed by the govern- 
ment, is common to all. 

The province of Quebec is a special case. Quebec universities are also 
being integrated into a provincial system, and provincial planning is probably 
more advanced than in any other province. To this extent, this chapter may 
be seen as a detailed case study of the emergence of provincial systems. But 
Quebec has special problems because some of its major universities and most of 
its graduate students are French-speaking. No report on graduate studies in 
Canada can ignore the unique character of graduate training and research in 


French. 


Notes 


1. J.A. Corry, Farewell the Ivory Tower: Universities in Transition (McGill- 
Queen's University Press, 1970), p. 102. 


2. Ontario Commission on Post-Secondary Education, The Learning Society 
(Torontox 1975) fimo. 


3. See, for example, British Columbia, Working Paper of Committee on University 


Governance, 1974; Alberta, Commission on Educational Planning, A Choice 

for the Future, 1972; Manitoba, Task Force on Post-Secondary Education, 
Report, 1973; Ontario, Commission on Post-Secondary Education, The Learning 
Society, 1973; New Brunswick, Higher Education Commission, Perspective: 

A Report to the Government on Operating and Capital Assistance to Univer- 
Sities and Colleges, 1974; Nova Scotia, Royal Commission on Education, 
Public Services and Municipal Relations, Report, 1974; Newfoundland, Royal 
Commission on Education and Youth, Report, 1968. 


INTRODUCTION 


Academics and officials of the Higher Education Branch of the Department of 
Education of Quebec will not be surprised to learn of our proposals to consoli- 
date the provincial university systems. We are confident that these correspond 
to their wishes and aspirations. Among francophone colleagues and other 
Francophones interviewed, and in the many briefs received and studies conducted 
for other organizations, we have found throughout Quebec similar feelings and 
points of view which indicate that they consciously and proudly belong to a 
unique cultural community and society. 

In dealing with the question of graduate studies in Quebec, we cannot 
ignore the long-standing, autonomous positions of the governments of this pro- 
vince nor the presence of a strong independence movement which the governing 
Parti Québecois has largely channeled. 

Quebec university spokesmen have on many occasions displayed their acute 
dissatisfaction with certain practices of federal bodies designed for the 
country as a whole but which they do not consider conducive to the advancement 
of graduate studies and research in Quebec. 

According to these spokesmen, research granting bodies, research councils, 
federal laboratories and departments have a single "pan-Canadian" conception 
of aid to graduate studies and have not taken into account the particular 
characteristics of eicbere 

Studies indicate that the aid granted to francophone universities by fede- 
ral bodies is less on the whole than that given to anglophone universities of 
similar size, and that Quebec is proportionally below the Canadian average and 
most provincial averages. If McGill University is excluded, the difference is 
even more striking. These studies, however, do not distinguish between the 
natural and health sciences and the human sciences, or else they bear only on 
the former. 

Until very recently, all studies conducted in Quebec had the same fault. 
However, Louis-Paul Dugal of the Council of Universities has analyzed the list- 
ings of the directory of grant-aided research compiled by the Research Informa- 
tion Centre under the auspices of the National Research Council and the Univer- 


sity Information and Management Service (SIGU); his work has enabled him to 
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identify the main tendencies of each university in Quebec in all major fields 
of research. In addition to the publications of the Council of Universities, 
the still unpublished directory prepared by Jean-Paul Baillargeon and Gaston 
Barrette of the Higher Education Branch has also been useful. This directory 
corrects some of the points made in the Council of Universities publication, 
since more recent calculations have revealed differences with the initial com- 
pilations. We will therefore use it as the main source for our analyses. 

As part of our mandate, we had to carefully distinguish between the univer- 
sities and major research sectors and, more specifically, to determine the per- 
centage of research funds from federal and provincial governments for each of 
these major fields and universities. We also wanted to be able to distinguish 
between francophone and anglophone universities. Establishing these differen- 
tiations was a long, arduous task. We do not know the margins of error in our 
compilations; we do know they are low. One must not conclude from the data we 
have compiled that these trends apply over the medium term since our main com- 
pilations bear only on 1972-73 and 1973-74. However, these data do have an 
indicative value. 

Our questions are the following: comparing francophone universities in 
Quebec with anglophone universities in Canada and Quebec, do the same inequali- 
ties exist in the human sciences as in the natural and health sciences? If 
not - and we will see that the human sciences are relatively more privileged - 
can we advance reasons for increased federal aid to francophone universities? 

Given the limited aims of this section, our presentation will remain 
incomplete. We will not reopen the long-standing constitutional debate on 
education which, to a large extent, would now serve no real purpose. One need 
Only consider the close links between teaching and research in graduate studies 
to conclude that basing federal prerogatives in research on the distinction 
between teaching and research is a poor arguments? The victory of the Parti 
Québecois has placed the relations between the federal and Quebec governments 
in a new perspective. As will be shown in this section, over the last few years 
Quebec has developed a fairly well articulated science policy with very diffe- 
rent criteria from those of federal agencies providing aid to university 
research. We will seek to determine the extent of research aid in the human 


sciences in Quebec universities and, if considered inadequate, suggest ways to 


40 


increase and redirect this sia 

First, we will provide a summary listing of statistical data. Second, we 
will formulate several proposals on the particular situation of francophone 
universities in Quebec regarding graduate studies and research in the human 


sciences. Finally, we will present hypotheses and a conclusion. 
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Notes 


1. See, for example, the minority report of Louis-Paul Dugal in the Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry on The Role of the Federal Government in Support 
of Research in Canadian Universities (Ottawa: Science Council of Canada and 
the Canada Council, 1969), pp. 393-397; and the declarations of Maurice 
Labbé and Larkin Kerwin, Vice-Rectors (Research), to the Senate Special 
Committee on Science Policy, in A Science Policy for Canada, vol I, pp. 
204-205. 


2. We would like to thank Michel Normandin and Louis-Paul Dugal of the Council 
of Universities and Jean-Paul Baillargeon and Gaston Barrette of the Higher 
Education Branch (Direction générale de l'enseignement supérieur or DIGES) 
for kindly making all their information available and for helping us find 
the answers to our many questions. 


3. For a brief outline of the evolution of the Quebec Government's interest 
in advanced university studies, see the Report of the Task Force, 
University of Montreal, pp. 202-214 


4. We shall see that the conditions vary greatly between the human sciences 
and the natural sciences or the health sciences, and among the various 
sciences. For example, commissioned research and specialized consulting 
are of much greater importance in economics than in other disciplines. 
We will carefully take into account the differences in the major fields 
of research. However, the information available does not show the 
importance of commissioned research and consulting by discipline. 
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I STATE OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


IN THE HUMAN SCIENCES IN QUEBEC 


The particular nature of graduate studies in the human sciences in Quebec may 

be perceived in two different ways: statistically, in relation to the existing 
differentials between Quebec and other parts of the country, or between franco- 
phone and anglophone universities in Quebec; and sociologically, by pointing out 
the unique features and specific requirements of francophone universities in 
Quebec in relation to the other universities in Canada and anglophone univer- 
sities in Quebec. 

In some respects, the development of graduate studies in the human sciences 
in the francophone universities of Quebec is ahead in relation to anglophone 
universities in Sanada es as a result in part of the high proportion of young 
Francophones of university age. This proportion will continue to increase for 
about five years, whereas it reached a ceiling among Anglophones in 1970. 

Though the student population was at a standstill between 1970 and 1973, it has 
been increasing over the last few years. The growth experienced by francophone 
universities also results from the effect, relatively more marked than elsewhere, 
of the higher level of schooling in the last 15 years, the sudden democratiza- 
tion of graduate studies and the more recent emergence of graduate programs 
particularly at the doctoral level, as compared with anglophone universities 

of comparable size. At this time, the application in the francophone universi- 
ties of Quebec of measures actually designed for anglophone universities ata 
different stage of development would have a detrimental effect. Thus, it would 
be disastrous to restrict access to doctoral studies in the human sciences in 
francophone universities, as seems to be the tendency in anglophone universities, 
since there are very few francophone PhDs in this sector in Quebec, and the 
number of PhDs awarded each year is almost insignificant. Also, unlike anglo- 
phone universities where teachers were recruited for the most part during the 
"60s, francophone universities are now recruited for the most part during the 
campaigns in some of the human sciences, and particularly in the social sciences; 
this should continue to be the case for the next three to five years. (Even 

in Quebec, there are still proportionately fewer francophone than anglophone 


teachers.) 


LOG 


1. Undergraduate and Graduate Output 

More than half the full-time teachers (55.9%) in Quebec universities have PhDs. 
The percentages vary according to the university. McGill heads the list (64.53%), 
followed by Montreal (64.4%, excluding its two affiliated schools whose percent- 
age is much lower), Concordia (58.1%), Laval (53.6%), Sherbrooke (50.3%) and 

the University of Quebec with only 42.6% (Appendix IV,1). With respect to 
citizenship, 73.8% of the teachers are Canadian. There are major variations, 
however, from one university to another. Only 62% of McGill teachers are 
Canadian citizens. The proportion of Canadian teachers is highest at Laval 
University (83.5%); then come the University of Quebec (80.2%), Sherbrooke 

(76%) and Montreal (73.7%) (Appendix ae 

In’ the section on graduate studies, we have provided data on the number of 
master's and doctoral students, graduates and degrees awarded each year. 

As in every other region of Canada, the number of graduate students in 
Quebec universities rose constantly from 1940 to 1974-75, from 604 to 8,225. 
However, the proportion of students in Quebec universities in relation to Cana- 
dian universities as a whole decreased by more than eight percentage points 
(from 34.4 to 26.3%). Quebec was the only region showing a decline (Appendix 
III, 8). The proportions of Francophones in relation to Anglophones in Quebec 
universities for the years 1973-74, 1974-75 and 1975-76 generally favor the 
former in absolute numbers for the three levels of study and the three sectors 
- the humanities, social sciences and natural sciences. For the last two years, 
however, there were more Angiophones than Francophones in the humanities at the 
undergraduate level. Francophones account for approximately three-quarters of 
all students in the social sciences at the three levels, about two-thirds of 
students in the natural sciences at the undergraduate level and some 55 per cent 
of natural science students at the master's and doctoral levels (Appendix IV, 3, 
4, 5 and 6). In the fall of 1975, approximately 17,000 students enrolled 
full-time at McGill, Montreal and Laval; these three universities had the 
greatest number of graduate students, together with the universities of Toronto, 
British Columbia and Alberta. 

In 1973-74, there were 55,978 undergraduate students in Quebec universities. 
Of those whose place of origin was known, 71.3 per cent were from Quebec, 


2.8 per cent from other regions of Canada and 10.3 per cent from other 
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countries; 15 per cent did not indicate their place of origin. Of 9,175 
master's and doctoral students, 6,045 indicated their place of origin; of this 
number, 64.2 per cent were from Quebec, 4.5 per cent from other regions of 
Canada and 32.3 per cent from other countries (Appendix IV, 7). Nearly all the 
students in the francophone sector were from Quebec (98% at the undergraduate 
level and 93% at the graduate level). The percentage of students from outside 
Quebec was much larger in the anglophone sector (10% at the undergraduate level 
and 20% at the graduate level), most of them coming from the United States. 
There were no major differences between the two sectors with respect to age- 


group distribution (Table 1 


Table 1 


Mean Age of University Students in Quebec, 
by Level of Study, Enrolment, Linguistic 
Group andyBirthplace, 1975 ((fald) 


Birthplace 
Quebec Outside of Quebec 


Level of Study Linguistic Group 
and Enrolment Status Francophones Anglophones Francophones Anglophones 


Undergraduate 
Full-time 2200 Doral DS) 72 215 
Part-time 30.4 2961, 28.4 25.3 
Graduate 
Full-time 28m 28 20.0 26.5 
Part-time S06 Ses Sy 30 





Source: Based on data provided by Department of Education of Quebec, 
Higher Education Branch. 
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The percentage of anglophone graduates at the three levels in relation 
to the English Quebec proportion is 4.3 per cent - more than double that of the 
Francophones. However, the proportion of francophone graduates in the humanities 
tends to be higher; the proportion of Francophones is equal in the social sci- 
ences but much lower in the natural sciences (Appendix III, 45). 

The number and percentage of francophone PhDs in relation to the popula- 
tion is glaringly low. The respective rates of PhDs awarded each year only 
widen the gap. Thus, in 1972, Quebec francophone universities awarded almost 
seven times fewer PhDs in relation to the population than the United States, 
nearly four times fewer than English Canada and six times fewer than English 
Quebec. In addition, the ratio of undergraduates to PhDs is three to four 


times higher in francophone universities than in the others (Table 2). 


Table 2 


Number of Doctoral Degrees Awarded in 1972 
in the United States, Canada and Quebec 
re ele ed es en 


a a pl ne ee ee ee 


Population Undergraduate 


Population PhDs /PhD /PhD 
Region (millions) Awarded Ratio Ratio 
United States 20520 33, 780 6,069 25 
English Canada L628 roms 10,680 36 
English Quebec E22 174 6,897 a7 
French Quebec 4.8 124 S87 (10 114 


OR 

Source: Noah Meltz, Projections of University Graduations by Field of Study 
in Ontario, Canada and the United States, 1969-70 to 1980-81, 
Institute for the Quantitative Analysis of Social and Economic 
Policy, University of Toronto, 1971. These data must be carefully 
interpreted since they do not indicate the place of origin of 
students nor the place of work of graduates. For instance, a 
good percentage of McGill students are Quebec Francophones. 
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For the proportion of PhDs awarded in francophone universities in rela- 
tion to the total Francophone population to reach that of Quebec's anglophone 
universities in 1972, they would have had to award 697 PhDs - an increase of 562 
per cent. And to reach the level of English Canada, they would have required 
457 PhDs, a growth of 369 per cent. However, such increases aren't forthcoming 
and would not enable Quebec francophone universities to catch up. Anglophone 
universities in Canada and particularly Quebec attract large numbers of foreign 
students to their graduate studies, which is not the case with Quebec's franco- 
phone universities; nor will it be in the near future. Something else compounds 
this situation: francophone students in Quebec, especially those in the 
humanities, have traditionally pursued their doctoral studies outside Quebec: 
in France, the United States and, more recently, Ontario. 

It is possible that this imbalance in Quebec may be corrected, for present 
trends are encouraging. The proportion of students in francophone universities 
has reached or exceeded 60 per cent of the Quebec student population at the 
three levels during the last three years. The number and percentage of graduates, 
especially PhDs, should increase considerably in francophone universities during 
the next few years. The progress achieved should result in better quality. 

Let us hope that francophone universities become a centre of attraction for 
francophone students and subsequently for other Francophones outside Quebec. 

At this stage, any restriction of studies at the master's and, especially, 
doctoral level must be avoided at all costs. Whether initiated by Quebec or 
Ottawa, this measure would hinder the growth of scientific education in Quebec. 
It would also be detrimental to francophone universities, which would be 
seriously affected at a time when they are starting to grow and have reached 
the point where the universities of Toronto, British Columbia and McGill were 
five or 10 years ago. These three universities would undoubtedly deplore 
having to slow the growth of graduate studies for a period of time. For 
francophone universities, it would be catastrophic. 

With respect to graduate studies, Quebec Francophones form an under- 
educated society in comparison to North American society as a whole. This situa- 
tion of under-development could be corrected if the efforts of the last 10 years 
were encouraged to reach fruition; for this to happen, francophone universities 


must be given adequate resources, and their teachers must work harder than ever 
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Over the next five or six years. 


2. Research 

Until very recently, in Quebec as well as in the rest of Canada, research was 
nearly always associated with the natural and health sciences. And in the 
health sciences, McGill was the most developed institution in Quebec. Research 
in the humanities and social sciences was perceived everywhere as Cinderella- 
like and treated very lightly. Worse still, it was ignored. 

It is surprising to note how rapidly research in the human sciences, par- 
ticularly the social sciences, has matured in Quebec's francophone universities. 
We will return to this very important point in the evaluation of graduate 
studies in the human sciences in Canada. In this section, we will determine as 
accurately as possible the position of research in the human sciences in 
Quebec's francophone universities in relation to its anglophone universities, 
as well as those of Ontario and the rest of Canada. We will also take into 
account data on the natural and health sciences as a basis for comparison. 
Three questions will be examined: the portion of research grants made to 
Quebec by the federal government; the total research grants awarded to Quebec 
universities; and the respective participation of the federal and Quebec govern- 
ments in university research. 

With regard to the relative significance of the figures and percentages 
quoted for Quebec, one should recall that Francophones comprise approximately 
80 per cent of Quebec's population and 65 per cent of the student population at 
the three university levels. 

Before the particular aspects of research, let us consider the attitude 
of the Quebec government: according to some, the government "favors" the 
francophone universities to the detriment of the anglophone ones; to others it 
"counterbalances" the Superior resources of the anglophone universities by giving 
the francophone ones a greater share of its general grants. 

The overall expenditures applicable to current years for all universities 
in Quebec increased by 21.5 per cent from 1973-74 ($347.9 million) to 1974-75 
($422.7 million). This increase was slightly greater for the francophone 
universities than for the anglophone universities. The percentage increase 


of 24.8 per cent in the universities' income from the Quebec government (from 
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$248.4 million to $310.2 million) was slightly more than the total expenses. 
There were considerable differences here between the anglophone and franco- 
phone institutions: the latter group received a substantially greater increase 
than the former. There was also a great variation among the universities, 

with the lowest being Concordia and the highest Montreal. 

The francophone universities receive a much larger proportion of their 
total income from the Quebec government than do the anglophone institutions: 
the former get almost 69 per cent from this source and the latter about 58 per 
cent. The University of Quebec is the most heavily subsidized Quebec univer- 
sity, with 80 per cent of its income coming from the province. The most heavily 
provincially subsidized anglophone university is Concordia; Bishop's gets the 
least provincial support. The share contributed by the province did not change 
markedly between 1973-74 and 1974-75. 

The francophone universities received almost three-quarters of the Quebec 
government grants and almost 70 per cent of total government grants. Montreal 
got the largest proportion of both provincial and total funds going to the 
francophone universities. Quebec followed in second place in provincial money 
received, and Laval was second in total funds received. McGill was clearly 
dominant among the anglophone institutions. The institutional rankings across 
the province were: Montreal, Laval, McGill and Quebec in highest total income 
from government; and Montreal, Quebec, Laval and McGill in income from the 
Quebec government (Appendix IV,8). 

In the following three sections, we will examine grant-aided research in 
Quebec universities to determine the latter's share of federal grants, their 
total research grants and the share of the federal government and Quebec 
government. In all cases, we will distinguish between francophone and anglo- 
phone universities, as well as between the human sciences and the natural and 
health sciences. 

We have data for only three years - 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-74 - and in 
many cases only for the years 1972-73 and 1973-74. Many more years would have 
been needed to establish a conclusive time-series; our data would have been 
more complete had they extended to 1974-75 and 1975-76. Unfortunately, at the 
time of writing, the official bodies had not yet collected these data, nor 


had the universities done so for their own purposes. The available data enable 
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us nonetheless to present an accurate overall picture. Any corrections result- 
ing from a more extended time-series would bear only on specific points and 
should not significantly affect the overall situation. 

We are the first to collect data systematically with a view to highlight- 
ing the position of Quebec in relation to Canada as a whole, of Quebec's 
francophone universities in relation to anglophone universities and of the 
human sciences in relation to the other two major fields of research. This 
pioneer role has compounded our difficulties. The data on research have not 
yet been gathered into categories corresponding to our questions. Our 
pioneering was another potential source of error. In spite of all precautions, 
we cannot be sure we have detected and corrected these sources of Sigeeie,. Were 
our overall compilations are valid. 

We hope our manner of reorganizing the data on grants to scientific 
university research will be taken as a model by those who assess the research 
output of the human sciences. This model will be more useful, as it is improved 
and based on time-series of undeniable value and on better statistical data from 
the universities. 

Our assessment of Quebec universities could serve as a framework i@ia 
similar analyses in the other provinces. It would be very important, for example, 
to determine accurately, with statistics that speak for themselves, how the 
overwhelming predominance of the University of Toronto affects the possibilities 


of development of other Ontario universities. 


a. Proportion of Research Grants Allocated to Quebec Universtttes by the 
Federal Government 


The total of direct research pcantas from the federal government for the year 
1972-73 was $101,482,935. Quebec received $25,581,821 or 25.2 De ecentworethas 
amount. The percentages varied considerably from one sector to the other, 
ranging from 35.7 per cent of grants to the health sector to 19.7 per cent of 
grants from the National Research Council. Quebec's share of Canada Council 
grants was 35.2 per cent. 

Ontario was on the whole well ahead of Quebec, since it received 40.4 
per cent of total grants. These percentages varied between 44.6 per cent of 


National Research Council grants and 34.7 per cent of Medical Research Council 


grants. Ontario's share of Canada Council grants was 43.2 per cent (Appendix IV,9) 
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The three major Quebec universities are among Canada's "top 10" for total 
grants received in 1972 and 1974 from federal research granting bodies. There 
is one exception: Laval University received only limited aid from the Medical 
Research Council. As could be expected, the University of Toronto generally 
headed the list. McGill University ranked second or third, except for the aid 
received from the Medical Research Council which placed it first in 1972, but 
was in eighth position in 1972 and in sixth place in 1974 in terms of funding 
received from the Canada Council. The University of Montreal was ranked ahead 
of Laval except for grants from the Canada Council. 

Both Toronto and British Columbia were in the "top five" listing three 
times, and Montreal and McGill twice. Each of these universities, as well as 
Alberta, were in the "top 10" of each of the granting councils. 

If universities are ranked according to weighted scores, the "top five” 
universities in order are Toronto, Montreal, British Columbia, McGill and 
Alberta; the only differences between this format and the ranking based on the 
simple summation of dollars is the interchange in the ranking of Montreal and 
McGill. The weighted score considers only the funding within the specific 
council and allows inter-council comparisons of rank regardless of the dispari- 
ties in the size of their budgets (i.e., in the second type of ranking a higher 
ranking with the National Research Council means more than a higher rank with 
the Canada Council, since the dollar value of the Canada Council placing would 
be minor compared with the National Research Council). 

Generally speaking, both the National Research Council and the Medical 
Research Council kept the same universities in the "top 10" in 1974 as in 1972, 
with the exception of Sherbrooke, which dropped from tenth place in 1972 to 
twelfth in 1974 in MRC funding. But the Canada Council retained only eight of 
the 1972 "top 10", with the ninth place university (Queen's) in 1972 plummeting 
to 22nd place and the 10th place institution dropping to 13th. 

Both the NRC and the MRC had much more stability in the rank order of 
their "top 10" than did the Canada Council. The NRC had only one change within 
the "top five", and that by an interchange of the fourth and fifth ranked uni- 
versities; for positions six to 10, one university lost two places and two 
others gained one each. The MRC had one-position changes between first and 


second and between fourth and fifth. The Canada Council, on the other hand, 
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did not have one single institution in the same rank in 1974 as in 1972; three 
universities changed their order by moving one position of rank, three by two 
positions, and the rest by three or more. 

For each of the granting councils, the percentage distribution of funds 
received by each of the "top 10" universities has been remarkably alike for 
both of the years studied. As an illustration, the sixth rank for each council 


was randomly selected and the percentages compared (Table 3). 


Table 3 
Percentage of Funds Received by Sixth-Place University 
Se ee BOOS ECE SY SUSY ae Cope tae ui Versi cy. 


eee 


Granting Council Oe 1974 % change 
hE ee I TY A A ee ee ee Re eee eee ere eee 

National Research Council 5.1% Bs a -11.8 

Medical Research Council 6.2% 6% =3,.7 

Canada Council 5.6% 4.6% -17.9 





The percentages have not changed much from year to Vicars ldnad dived Om meeiat 
is interesting to note that each council records about the same percentage for 
this rank position (i.e., 5 to 6%), which does not hold true for ranks one 
through three. But strong similarities do persist in the percentages of funds 
allocated to ranks four through 10 (Appendix Laat 8) 

Quebec's share was considerably less than Ontario's, namely 62.4 per cent 
of the latter. Quebec universities received 29.3 per cent less Canada Council 
funding than Ontario universities and 65.8 per cent less National Research 
Council funding than Ontario universities. However, they did receive 1.4 per 
cent more for the health sector as a result of the exceptional performance of 
McGill in this field, as will be seen later (Appendix IV,9). 

Out of $25,581,821 in federal research grants allocated to Quebec in 


1972-73, francophone universities received 915,382,593, Of GO.1 per cent, and 
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anglophone universities $10,199,228, or 39.9 per cent. Research funds, however, 
were unequally divided among the sectors. Francophone universities received 
64.2 per cent of the National Research Council grants and 53.6 per cent of the 
health sector grants; however, they received 80.1 per cent of the Canada 
Council grants. Overall, including departments and bodies as well as the 
Defence Research Council, anglophone universities received an average of 66 per 
cent of the total funds allocated to francophone universities (95.2% for the 
health sector, 47% for the natural sciences and 25% for the human sciences). 

The funds from the Canada Council account for only 5 per cent of overall 
funds and 2.5 and 6.7 per cent respectively of the research funds allocated by 
the federal government to anglophone and francophone Quebec universities. The 
relative advantage of the latter concerning aid from the Canada Council is of 
little significance in absolute terms (Appendix IV,1l1 and 12). 

In summing up the total research grants of the federal government to 
Quebec universities according to the major research fields, we find that 50.9 
per cent are made to the pure and applied sciences, 40.3 to the health sciences 
and 8.8 to the human sciences. Francophone universities receive 65.8 per cent 
of the federal grants in the pure and applied sciences, 51.2 in the health 
sciences and 68 in the human sciences (Appendix IV,12 and 13). 

McGill University receives nearly all the federal research grants to Quebec 
anglophone universities. In 1972, McGill alone received almost half the federal 
grants allocated to the health sciences in Quebec. In this field, it exceeded 
the University of Montreal by 45 per cent and Laval University by 543 per cent. 
On the other hand, McGill does not do as well in the human sciences, receiving 
only 27.3 per cent of the overall grants but exceeding Laval University and the 
University of Montreal by about 10 per cent. These two universities share 
federal grants about evenly, except for the health sciences where Laval is sur- 
passed by the University of Montreal and also by the University of Sherbrooke. 
For its part, the University of Quebec receives only 7.9 per cent of the grants 
allocated to francophone universities and 4.7 per cent of the federal grants to 
Quebec universities (Appendix eye hey ee 

The University of Quebec is unique in Canada. its seat is in Quebec City, 
and it has four other campuses (in Montreal, Trois-Riviéres, Chicoutimi and 


Rimouski) and some institutes or independent schools. It would be a laborious 
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and often technically very difficult task in the present context to differenti- 
ate between each of these units. The University of Quebec allocates approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of its operating funds to research. Moreover, there is.a 
certain distribution of work among the other campuses. The University of Quebec 
at Montreal (UQAM) is by far the largest in terms of student population and 
programs in the human sciences. However, it does not receive an equivalent 
percentage of the total research funds allocated to the University of Quebec 
as a whole. But the annual fluctuations are too extensive to determine any 
constants. In view of the rapid expansion of the UQAM and the relative stagna- 
tion of the other campuses, one must anticipate that in the years ahead it 
will experience rapid growth of the main resources underlying the development 
of graduate studies: the library and research grants. If this does NOtEOCCUOT 
and the institution fails to find permanent solutions to the chronic problems of 
internal management which hinder its development, the UQAM will fail to develop 
the quality of graduate studies programs in the human sciences, that its 
teachers, many of whom are highly qualified, have come to expect. 

We also have data for the years 1973-74 and I374-75" (Appendix IV,14; 15; 
16, 17, 18 and 19). The variations in absolute numbers and percentages between 
these two years are minimal. Grants from the Canada Council increased by 2324 
per cent (35.3% for Quebec), those of the National Research Council by 2.5 per 
cent (3.3% for Quebec) and those of the Medical Research Council by 14.4 per 
cent (10.2% for Quebec). With the inflationary factor, this results ina 
relative decline in all cases. Quebec's share rose from 30.6 to 35.3 per cent 
for the Canada Council, remained steady at around 20 per cent for the National 
Research Council and fell from 35.4 to 34.1 per cent for the Medical Research 
Council. It increased) therefore, only for the Canada Council. Finally, the 
portion going to anglophone universities in relation to the overall grants 
made to Quebec universities was 19.9 per cent in 1972-73 and 16.8 per cent in 
1974-75. For the National Research Council, it remained at 35.8 per cent for 
both years, but for the Medical Research Council, it declined from 51.4 to 50.3 
per cent. 

In 1972-73, the total funds directly allocated by the federal government 
to research in the human sciences at McGill University exceeded the funds 


received by the two major francophone universities, because the grants of the 


National Research Council and particularly the Medical Research Council 
strongly favored McGill. 

The only significant change from 1972-73 to 1973-74 was for the Canada 
Council, and it favored the francophone universities. The federal grants allo- 
cated by the Canada Council to these universities greatly exceeded those to 
anglophone universities. Thus, for 1972-73, anglophone universities received 
$257,239 and francophone universities $1,033,441 or 80 per cent of overall 
funding to Quebec. For 1973-74 and 1974-75, the share received by francophone 
universities rose to 84 per cent. The universities of Laval and Montreal were 
well ahead of McGill for these years. 

The relative importance of Canada Council research grants in the human 
sciences to Quebec universities has been declining in the last few years in 
comparison to other funding bodies. Provincial and federal make-or-buy policy 
is an important reason for this shift. 

Based on several indicators, we have established the proportion of federal 
grants for free research provided by the three major research councils to each 
Canadian province and to Quebec's anglophone and francophone universities. 

There are many possible calculations: in proportion to population, to graduate 
students or to teachers; but all these calculations would give rather similar 
results. Therefore, we limited ourselves to establishing the proportion of 
grants made by the three major federal councils in 1972-73 and 1974-75 according 
to the Canadian population, that of Ontario, of Quebec and of French and English 
Quebec (Table a 

On the whole and for the National Research Council, Quebec is well below 
the Canadian average and, what is more, below that of Ontario. It exceeds the 
Canadian average in the case of the Canada Council and the Medical Research 
Council. Regarding the latter, however, the advantage is the result of the 
exceptional performance of McGill. In this field of research, Quebec's anglo- 
phone universities almost double the Canadian and Ontario averages, but its 
francophone universities do poorly and reach only 70 per cent of the averages of 
Canada and Ontario. In the case of the Canada Council, Quebec slightly exceeds 
the Canadian average. Compared to Ontario, it received 14 per cent less in 
1972-73, but 15 per cent more in 1974-75. Quebec's francophone universities 


received the same amount of Canada Council funding per capita as its anglophone 
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Table 4 


Proportion of Grants of the Three Federal Councils 
to Ontario and Quebec Universities, 
1972-73 and 1974-75 (dollars per capita) 


he samen off Boi Af. ee 
Source of funding Recipient 
French English 
Canada Ontario Quebec Quebec Quebec 


en ee vee eae ot SOD Sn tetas Late LS he ee 
Medical Research Council 
1972-73 ee 5 ibs oil SS 0.94 3.398 
1974-75 Los ay 7) Th Bak 4.29 


National Research Council 
1972-73 2.49 Saat Ads FL 0.94 3.08 
1974-75 BSS 307) tee FY Ie ae ig ds! 


Canada Council 


1972-73 0.20 0224 O221 On2i Onze 

1974-75 On25 ORZG 0.29 Os30 0.24 
Total 

1972-73 3.94 4.66 3 7] 2.09 Ts 27 

1974-75 4223 4.80 33 WS 298 7S OE a 


source: See Appendix IV,14, 15, 16) "17, Ie"and 19. 


universities in 1972-73 but exceeded the latter by 25 per cent in 1974-75 
(Table 4). 

Canada Council funding fluctuates more because it is not very extensive: 
minor changes in the absolute amounts result in considerable fluctuations once 
prorated according to the total population of various categories of recipients. 

We have regrouped the federal government grants in 1972-73 for free 
research in Quebec for the three fields of research; in addition to the three 
major councils, the other federal bodies mentioned in Appendix IV,9 were also 
taken into account (Table 5). The amounts per capita are higher in all cases, 


and they serve to confirm the well-known predominance of Quebec's anglophone 


Table 5 


Proportion of Federal Grants to Free Research in Quebec, 
Prorated According to Population, 
by Field of Research, 1972-73 


Field of research Quebec French Quebec English Quebec 
Human sciences One, 0.36 0.60 
Health sciences 2 126 4.19 
Natural Sciences D 9) i, AS} Sail: 
Total 4.26 SO 8.50 


Source: Appendix IV, 12. 
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over its francophone universities, even in the human sciences. This predomi- 
nance is of the order of 250 per cent overall - 333 per cent for the health 
sciences and 67 per cent for the human sciences. McGill receives almost all 
of the federal funding to Quebec anglophone universities, except for the human 
sciences where Concordia University receives approximately 30 per cent of the 
grants. 

Mission-oriented research contracts must also be considered in addition 
to the federal grants awarded to free research. Make-or-buy policy has been 
increasing from year to year. Each year, most independent commissions and 
federal departments contract to have a great deal of research done by university 
researchers, and this amounts to many millions of dollars. Our data on make- 
or-buy policy unfortunately are incomplete. Often, individual agreements are 
concluded with teachers or universities, and the federal government does not 
account separately for these research funds. Louis-Paul Dugal of the Council 
of Universities has patiently compiled data from the directory of university 
grant-aided research funded by the federal government; these data are incomplete, 
but they do show the importance of make-or-buy policy and its strong advance 
between 1972-73 and 1974275,° 

Total grants allocated to universities for mission-oriented research by 
28 federal bodies rose from $18,620,338 in 1972-73 to $24,638,458 in 1974-75 
- an increase of 32.3 per cent in two years. Quebec's share was $4,701,528 in 
1972-73 (25.2 % of the total) and $6,464,517 in 1974-75 (26.2% of the total). 
Francophone universities received $3,314,787 or 70.5 per cent of these funds 
in 1972-73 and $4,456,966 or 68.9 per cent in 1974-75. We do not know what 
proportion goes to the human sciences; it is probably very low, but it is 


increasing. 


b. Total Research Grants to Quebec Universttties 

The Higher Education Branch of the Quebec Government Department of Education has 
prepared a summary of the total research grants received by Quebec universities 
in 1972-73 and 1973-74, 1° Grants to Quebec totalled $46,063,467 in 1972-73 

and $50,816,390 in 1973-74 for an absolute increase of 10.3 per cent, but this 
increase was almost negated by a high rate of inflation. The growth rate was 


11.6 per cent for francophone universities and 7.9 per cent for anglophone 
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universities (Table apart The francophone universities received two-thirds 
of the grants. This is similar to the proportion of Francophones enrolled 
in graduate studies at Quebec universities but well below that of the 
francophone population of Quebec. 

Francophone universities received only one half of grants to the health 
sciences, 70 per cent of those to the natural sciences but 80 per cent of those 
to the human sciences. However, the latter account for only 20 per cent of all 
university research grants. At the time of writing, there were no time-series 
available to indicate how much the latter percentage had risen over the past 
10 years. 

We have also determined the distribution of total research grants among 
the universities for 1972-73 and 1973-74 (Table 7). McGill heads the list of 
Quebec universities with respect to grants received. The University of Montreal 
ranks second and seems to be gaining ground on Laval. The University of Quebec 
is slightly ahead of Sherbrooke but coulda outdistance the latter in the next 
few years. McGill alone receives more than 30 per cent of all the grants 
made to Quebec universities. Some 40 per cent of McGill's grants go to the 
health sciences and another 40 per cent to the natural sciences. Its percentage 
of grants in the health sciences is at least four times greater than each of 
the francophone universities except Montreal, and in the natural sciences it is 
at about the same level as Laval and the University of Montreal. On the other 
hand, less than 10 per cent of its research funds are allocated to the human 
sciences, as compared with 23 to 30 per cent at Laval and the University of 
Montreal and 35 to 40 per cent at the University of Quebec. 

Laval University shows itself to be very weak in the health sciences. 

Its main emphasis is on the natural sciences, and it comes second after the 
University of Montreal in the human sciences. The overall funds allocated by 
Laval to research remained at the same level in 1972-73 and 1973-74, and its 
percentage of the total grants to universities declined from 23.4 to 21 per 
Genter 

The University of Montreal is the only university with a high rate of 
increase between the two years, namely 22 per cent. It could well have the 
fastest rate in Canada. While strengthening its natural sciences, it also 


appears to be asserting itself in the health sciences and playing a preponderant 
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role in Quebec research in the human sciences. 

The University of Sherbrooke is second to McGill in allocating the highest 
percentage of research funds to the health sciences but seems to be neglecting 
research in the human sciences. On the other hand, both the University of 
Quebec and Concordia place strong importance on the human sciences, each allo- 
cating about 40 per cent of their research funding to this field. 

These figures and percentages reflect institutional choices. Thus, McGill's 
excellence in the health sciences and its relatively lesser interest in the 
human sciences result from a long tradition and its particular situation in 
Quebec. Similarly, the emphasis on the human sciences at the University of 
Quebec is the direct result of the circumstances that led to its establishment. 
The universities of Laval and Montreal excel in the human sciences in Canada, 
the reasons for this lying in history and the particular Situation of Quebec in 
North America. 

The friendly rivalry that has always existed between Laval and the Univer- 
sity of Montreal extends to research activities. But the very unequal perfor- 
mance of these two institutions at the research level in 1972-73 and 1973-74 
could indicate that this will soon be resolved, with the balance being tipped 
in favor of the University of Montreal - an observation supported by Many of the 
quantitative indicators of excellence. 

Using data from the SIGU (University Information and Management Service), 
L.-P. Dugal has also determined the amount of research grants allocated to the 
various disciplines in the human sciences. For 1972-73 and 1973-74, Laval is 
well ahead of the others in political science, the University of Montreal in 
economics and McGill in psychology. However, one must not conclude that this 
is a permanent situation, especially for political science, in view of the 
relatively minor funds involved. One or two major projects at any given time 
can make a marked difference, as was the case these past few years at Laval in 


political science. 


e. Parttetpatton of the Quebee and Federal Governments 
Public and private bodies from some 20 different categories (Canadian and foreign, 
federal, provincial and municipal) provide research grants to Quebec universities. 


The federal and Quebec governments are by far the major funders; together they 
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provide over 80 per cent of all research grants to universities. What is the 
respective share of the two major granting sources for each of the main research 
fields and for each university? The Higher Education Branch has kindly compiled 
these data for us (Table B).*° 

The share provided by the Quebec government in 1972-73 was $9,650,976, or 
33.3 per cent of that of the federal government, which was $28,932,733. It 
decreased to 29.1 per cent in 1973-74 ($9,243,951 provincial and $31,721,263 
fedevalie = 

Upon examining Table 8, we see that relative to federal funding the Quebec 
government provides more aid to francophone than to anglophone universities 
(over 40% against barely 10%). Francophone universities receive 89 perm centlor 
the Quebec government's grants but only 63 per cent of the federal government 
grants. While the Quebec government's share in 1973-74 comes to 29 per cent of 
all federal and provincial government grants received by francophone universities 
(43 per cent in the case of the University of Quebec), it is only 9 per cent for 
anglophone universities. The differentials are greater in the human sciences. 
in 1973-74, in this field francophone universities received 48 pes cent Of their 
government research funds from the Quebec government (58.7 per cent for the 
University of Quebec) and anglophone universities only 15 per cent. Inthe neues 
sciences, 25 per cent of their research funds come from the Quebec government, 
compared to 7 per cent for anglophone universities. Even in the health sciences, 
anglophone universities - McGill - receive only 7 per cent of their research 
funds from the Quebec government against 20 per cent for francophone universities. 
This situation has a serious effect on francophone and anglophone universities, 
particularly since the Quebec government has systematically funded university 
research only over the last few years. By inference, francophone universities 
will turn increasingly to the Quebec government for their research funds, while 
anglophone universities - especially McGill - must continue to look to the 
federal government. This is their only chance of maintaining their sectors of 
excellence. The process of "provincialization" will become more marked for 
the former, but the latter will remain dependent on the federal government. The 
political implications of this Situation cannot be underestimated. McGill may 
only be able to maintain its quality by becoming a "federal university" 2 


This situation results from the objectives of Quebec's program of concerted 





action and training of researchers. This program seeks above all to correct 
the unequal distribution of federal grants that favors McGill. Since this 
objective is far from being reached, the Quebec government in the future will 
probably favor the francophone universities even more, thereby increasing their 
"provincialization" but also the "federalization" of McGill. The program of 
concerted action and training of researchers has another goal: to favor the 
smaller universities - the University of Quebec and, to a lesser degree, 
Sherbrooke and Concordia - over larger institutions. 

In 1972-73, Laval University benefited more from Quebec grants than the 
University of Montreal, but the proportions were about equal in 1973-74. 
However, a trend cannot be said to exist at this point, as at least five years 
of data would be necessary to determine any pattern. 

Finally, Quebec's contribution to research is highest in the humanities. 
Very significantly, the Quebec government's share generally equals or exceeds 
that of the federal government in the human sciences at francophone universities. 
The Canada Council treats Quebec's francophone universities the same as the 
others; the marked reticence of these universities toward the Council can 
undoubtedly be traced to this situation. This orientation of research grants 
toward the human sciences probably results from the nature of the provincial 
government's main interests, which differ from those of the federal government 
that bear mainly on the natural and health sciences. The Quebec government, 


however, provides more grants to the natural sciences than the health sciences. 
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Notes 


We limit our analysis to the Quebec university system. The following 
observations could also be applied to universities where French is the 

main or a second language but which are located in New Brunswick or Ontario, 
for example, Moncton, Ottawa and Laurentian University. For these institu- 
tions, however, the approach should be focused on the particularities of 
the systemic environment in which they operate. 


More data can be drawn from the tables shown in these appendices, and we 
ask the reader to refer to them when necessary. These data are related 

to professors who have the status of full-time university teachers and are 
referred to as professor-teachers by the statisticians of the Department 
of Education, as opposed to administrators, teaching and research assistants 
and technicians. Except at the University of Montreal, the percentage 

of PhDs is higher among administrators than among professors involved in 
research. The situation at McGill is similar to the one in Ontario univer- 
sities. In that province, 72 per cent of the full professors and 62.5 

per cent of the associate and assistant professors are Canadian citizens. 
As will be shown, the main reason for the greater percentage of Canadian 
citizens in French-language universities is that these universities, 
because of linguistic and cultural factors, were not able to recruit from 
as large a pool of specialized teaching people as the English-language 
universities. 


These data were made available by the Higher Education Branch (DIGES) of 
the Quebec Department of Education. 


The debate over the surplus of PhDs in the work force, assuming that it is 
a valid one, is only indirectly aimed at the French-speaking PhD holders, 
the reason being that their number is added to their English-speaking 
counterparts. If we look exclusively at the number of French-speaking PhD 
holders in Canada, it is so small in most sectors that a Malthusian policy 
in the universities would be unsound. 


These data were obtained from the Research Information Centre of the 
National Research Council. The Report quotes other sources, for example, 
Statistics Canada, whose data vary from ours. Research includes indirect 
costs which can amount to as much as 30 or 40 per cent of the direct COStSy 
but which are difficult to evaluate. The Wildi Committee study is the 
best on this topic and has already been quoted: "Cofits indirects des 
activités d'enseignement et de recherche A l'université Laval" (Indirect 
Costs Related to Teaching and Research at Laval University), Laval 
University, 1975. 


The research grants to Armand Frappier Institute are not included in these 
figures. 


It is understood that the data contained in our Report make all these 
cross-references possible. 
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The compilations of Louis-Paul Dugal contain 62 tables which will be 
included in an upcoming report by the Council of Universities. For this 
reason, we do not feel it necessary to reproduce them. We have therefore 
limited ourselves to more comprehensive computation showing the major 
tendencies. 


Complete data on the importance of research grants to the social sciences 
from public organizations other than the Canada Council are not available 

to us. In addition to the funds from the National Research Council, the 
Medical Research Council and other federal, provincial and municipal depart- 
ments and agencies, the important role of task forces and commissions of 
inquiry should be underlined. Some of these bodies have probably influenced 
the approach and objectives of the social sciences as much or more than the 
Canada Council. Take, for example, the Rowell-Sirois Commission, the Royal 
Commission on the National Development of the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism at the federal level, 
and others such as the Tremblay Commission, the Gendron Commission on the 
promotion of the French language and the survey of the Regional Development 
Bureau for Eastern Quebec (BAEQ). The share of these research funds allotted 
to each discipline varies greatly. Economics, which receives only 8 per 
cent of Canada Council grants, receives on the other hand from 45 to 50 

per cent of oriented research funds. See Walter Hettich, "Federal Science 
Policy and Social Science Research in Canadian Universities," Canadian 
Public Administration, 1971, pp. 113-128. 


See Quebec Government Department of Education, Higher Education Branch 
(DIGES), La recherche subventionnée et commanditée dans les universités 
du Québec, 1972-73, 1973-74 (Funded and Commissioned Research in Quebec 
Universities, 1972-73, 1973-74). These data have been used in preference 
to those of the Conseil supérieur de 1'Education because they are more 
comprehensive. However, those of DIGES differ considerably from those 
appearing in the Directory of Federal Grants to University Research. It is 
hoped that, in the future, the various sources of information dealing with 
statistics on universities will standardize their criteria and category 
definition. The tables appearing in this section are compilations from 
Appendix IV,20 and 21. They are part of a broader scheme of information 
which will soon be released by DIGES. 


The categories "others" and "unspecified" include amounts which cannot be 
allotted to a specific field or which are not used for research itself. 

The 6 per cent decrease in the health sciences between the two years is 

due to a change in the criteria defining this category. The amounts thus 
subtracted from the health sciences were carried over mainly to the natural 
sciences. This transfer is responsible for the 5 per cent increase in 

the latter field. However, the time-series is not long enough to determine 
longer-term trends. 
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These data are very voluminous. As they will be published by DIGES, we 
will reproduce only the main parts in an appendix (Appendix 1V,21). Small 
corrections were made after verification. These corrections are included 
in Table 8. Because a different computation method was used in this 
instance, the amounts showing for the federal government vary from the 
previous ones. For 1972-73, they are higher by about $3,300,000. This 
difference seems partly due to the fact that, unlike the National Research 
Council, DIGES includes the Canadian International Development Agency 
(CIDA) funding in the research grants. 


As a simple comparison, grants from the Ontario Government to Ontario 
universities in 1972-73 represented 19.3 per cent of federal grants. 


II QUEBEC'S FRANCOPHONE UNIVERSITIES: A PARTICULAR CASE 


If all the departments in Quebec's francophone universities were like their 
human sciences departments, they would be in relatively good shape, even when 
compared to Canada's best universities. Montreal and Laval offer more programs 
in the humanities and social sciences than universities in the Atlantic pro- 
vinces, on the Prairies and on the Pacific Coast; they compare favorably with 
the University of Alberta and the University of British Columbia, which are of 
comparable size, but are surpassed by the University of Toronto, which covers 
more disciplines in the human sciences. In addition, Toronto is the only 
university to clearly surpass Montreal and Laval in most of the other indicators 
of excellence, thereby confirming its preeminence over all Canadian universities. 
Besides Toronto, universities such as British Columbia, Alberta and McGill are, 
on certain points, ahead of the University of Montreal, and especially of Laval, 
which is lagging, for example, in the percentage of doctoral students in the 
human sciences and in the number of PhDs awarded each year. This is because 
the major anglophone institutions have a three- to five-year lead in the estab- 
Jishment of-programs. If current trends continue, the University of Montreal 
May catch up a few years hence. All Laval needs is a good impetus to regain its 
forward movement. 

Francophone universities are not as far behind other Canadian universities 
in the human sciences as they are in the natural sciences and, particularly, in 
the health sciences. There is more cause for alarm in this latter field, since 
Quebec's major anglophone institution, McGill University, is first-ranked in 
Canada with the University of Toronto. It is not part of our mandate to judge 
this question. However, a first-rate centre in the health sciences must be 
established in a francophone university in Montreal, Sherbrooke or Quebec. 

This centre should not hinder McGill, which has wisely and extensively invested 
in this sector, relinquishing supremacy in the human sciences to francophone 
universities. 

In the human sciences, the universities of Laval and Montreal are ranked 
first in Quebec and are among the best in Canada in most disciplines. There is 
no reason for concern about them since they have very special responsibilities 


to the Francophones in Canada, and they depend on funding agencies to give them 
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particular attention for the development of graduate studies in the human 
sciences. However, in spite of their apparent good health, francophone univer- 
Sities in Canada face an uncertain future. 

Those for whom this report is first intended - government authorities and 
universities - are very much aware of the conditions encountered by all the 
francophone economic, social, cultural and political organizations in Canada as 
a result of the language and culture of their members. We will limit ourselves 
here to describing some of the tasks that francophone universities must always 


; 1 
perform because of their French nature. 


1. A Feeling of Discrimination 
Many Francophones experience a strong feeling of discrimination in their dealings 
with federal research granting bodies. To what can this be attributed? 

The anglophone members of the various work groups and committees of the 
Canada Council, the Social Science Federation of Canada (formerly Social Science 
Research Council of Canada) and the Canadian Federation for the Humanities 
(formerly Humanities Research Council of Canada), learned societies and federal 
research bodies and laboratories have discovered that francophone specialists 
in the human sciences, especially the social sciences, approach their disci- 
pline in a different manner than Anglophones do. We are in the presence of two 
scientific philosophies and practices. In some cases, the styles are as diver- 
gent as the Marxist and functionalist approaches. 

The consequences of this are so extensive that specific disciplines have 
almost been founded in French Quebec; for instance, sociology has made more rapid 
strides there than in the rest of Canada, and even the most receptive and best 
informed Anglophones have difficulty in understanding and accepting its parti- 
cular development. 

Quebec teachers and students are aware of this fundamental divergence and 
fear that their requests for research grants or fellowships from federal bodies 
will be refused merely because the selection committees use criteria that are 
foreign to their scientific approach. They do not question the competence or 
objectivity of the members of these committees but deplore that the latter are 
usually Anglophones who are guided by the criteria of another culture and tradi- 


tion. Those who have sat on these committees, both Anglophones and Francophones, 
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know how anxious the members are to be cquitable toward Francophones. However, 
even the closest attention does not provide a perfect guarantee. Those whose 
requests have not been approved are sometimes inclined to blame this on cultural 
factors that work against them. Thus, in spite of the high level of approved 
requests from francophone researchers and students, at least at the Canada 
Council, the latter have more negative feelings than Anglophones toward federal 
bodies providing fellowships and research grants. 

Though francophone academics in Canada are somewhat influenced by scientific 
concepts from France, this is not sufficient to explain the difference in scien- 
tific styles. The same differential indicators have also been noted among those 
who have studied at American, English or English Canadian universities. It is 
the social and cultural environment of Quebec itself which best accounts for a 
specific francophone style in North America. This view is shared by the task 
force of the University of Montreal: 


Mission-oriented and applied research necessary for the management and control of 
a society and its conflicts of interests illustrate, and the Quebec situation is 
no exception here, how much the development of some university disciplines and 
particularly their academic activities must take into account such social incen- 
tives. But these are not the only ways by which the growth of a university 
discipline is affected. The relations between a disciplinary field and the 
social structure have numerous modalities which include, in addition to funded 
research, the activities of university specialists fulfilling various functions 
outside the scientific field. The impact of these relations on research activi- 
ties and on the development and recognition of a discipline varies, as can be 
seen by the characteristic evolution of certain specialties in the sector of 

the humanities and social sciences... The rapid growth of the social sciences 
in Quebec during the last decade was spurred by important modifications in the 
provincial bureaucracy as well as by the latter's extended functions resulting 
from economic changes. These disciplines acquire a major significance as "social 
technologies" that enable the modernization of the public administration, the 
rationalization of growth and the achievement of various social reforms... Such 
a situation influences the choice of research themes and makes it difficult to 
form research teams, to keep them together for long-term work, to effectively 
manage the training of new researchers and to increase the distribution of 
research findings... However, some observers have noted a shift recently from 
social commitment to a "value-free" approach which they relate to the fact that 
social science disciplines have acquired greater autonomy and are less bound by 
external demands and constraints. In the case of sociology, this evolution has 
been accompanied with an attempt to "nationalize" the sociological field in 
Quebec through a professional organization and means of exchange and distribu- 
tion aimed at "a more complete monopoly over a given field of study: the 

Quebec society"... These few aspects of the evolution of research in some of 
the disciplines of the humanities and social sciences are indicators of the 
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relations between the scientific field and other fields (political, economic,...) 
of Quebec's social structure. The development of research, especially in the 
social sciences, has been advanced by the objectives of modernization and 
rationalization of the social structure pursued by the classes and groups that 
seek to consolidate and control the institutional power of Quebec and that count 
on increasing social participation around the problems of development and on 
reinforcing the public sector of the Quebec economy. As we have already pointed 
out, these disciplines have thus benefited from the growth of "social technology" 
that surrounds and supports the specific functions assumed by the government of 
Quebec; this has occurred in a situation of economic dependency that provides 
very little incentive for the development of a scientific ACEIV LEY wthattems 
clearly related to industrial production. 


Whether we take for comparison the number of graduate students or the number 
of Francophones among the Canadian population, francophone universities receive 
in quantitative terms an equitable proportion of the federal research funds in 
the human sciences. We have also ascertained that the Quebec government's 
share of research funds in this sector benefits francophone universities 
extensively, thereby tipping the overall balance in the latter's av Olam ete 
the francophone universities of Quebec have the very clear impression of being 
disadvantaged in relation to anglophone universities. 

This apparent contradiction between factual data and feelings cannot be 
resolved through purely individual measures. Whatever their extent, reforms 
alone cannot adequately modify the perception of most francophone academics who 
consider that federal granting bodies - including but to a lesser degree the 
Canada Council - act and think in "English." 

It is not a question of individuals but of a society. 

Quebec's francophone academics and universities constitute an original sys- 
tem. The problem is that this system is immersed in an environment of other 
systems, all anglophone and closely tied together to the point that they form a 
powerful operating unit: the "“super-system" of the North-American scientific 
culture. The proximity of the latter creates a relationship of uneven strength. 
It is therefore essential to protect the francophone system, which is relatively 
much weaker, so that its members experience a feeling of security in their 
relations with those of the anglophone super-system. 

The task force of the University of Montreal draws from this situation a 
conclusion that is widely accepted in Quebec universities: 


In this general context, the problem facing Quebec's university system is to 
successfully manage the various incentives essential for the development of 
graduate studies and research. Thus, when formulating the general objectives of 
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graduate studies, the Council of Universities considers "outside representa- 
tions" as long as these are within its other objectives (transmission of knowl- 
edge and development of creativity, training of specialists required by society, 
advancement of knowledge and training of researchers) and "the latter's realiza- 
tion is not compromised". 


2. The Particular Organization of University Research in Quebec 

The original and well-developed organization of research in Quebec is a good 
indication of the determination of Quebec's academics and officials to give 
themselves an institutional framework that suits their concept of graduate 
studies and research. 

Unlike Ontario, Quebec does not have a separate ministry of university 
affairs. However, the Ministry of Education has a Higher Education Branch 
(DIGES) which, during the later years of the Bourassa government, was under a 
Secretary of State responsible for universities. The Council of Universities 
(Conseil des universités), a very important advisory body, comes under the 
Higher Education Branch, as do other services such as the Bureau of Science and 
Technology and the Science Research Council. 

Also reporting to the Higher Education Branch is the Researcher Training 
and Concerted Action Program (FCAC), which has an annual budget of about 
$10,000,000 in free university grants for all sectors. 

In spite of its modest budget, this program helps to improve the situation 
of francophone universities in the natural sciences, the health sciences and 
especially the human sciences. Re GEES four basic objectives: encouraging 
team research by providing grants only to researchers working as members of a 
team; helping to train researchers by runding only teams with master's and 
doctoral students making up at least a third of their members; compensating for 
insufficient federal funds to francophone universities by favoring the latter 
and somewhat neglecting anglophone universities, particularly McGill; and giving 
preference to the University of Quebec over other francophone universities 
because this university is a public institution and, consequently, receives few 
research grants from federal research granting bodies. Finally, the FCAC 
grants additional points to research projects particularly useful for Quebec. 
These objectives are followed very closely, including the one concerning special 
assistance to the University of Quebec. In absolute figures, the universities 


of Laval and Montreal receive much more aid from the government of Quebec than 
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does the University of Quebec. In relative terms, the University of Quebec 
exceeds them and the University of Sherbrooke by 60 per cent or more. 

The administration of the Researcher Training and Concerted Action Program 
has greatly improved since its establishment, but its project selection proce- 
dures and the definition of its criteria and objectives are open to question. 

The Council of Universities has undertaken to evaluate its entire program. 

Contrary to most of their anglophone colleagues, francophone academics and 
officials commonly discuss the "planning" of graduate studies as well as "science 
balieye They would like an overall policy of graduate studies that would 
cover two major sectors: the activities of the Council of Universities (this 
Council is responsible for the general structuralization of the curricula of each 
major teaching orientation and of research, especially by undertaking "operations", 
such as those already conducted in the pure sciences, applied sciences and health 
sciences, as well as for the division of these major orientations among the 
universities); and the activities of the Researcher Training and Concerted 
Action Program and the research projects that many government departments and 
bodies are increasingly contracting with academics. 

Those who advocate such a global policy for Quebec encounter three main 
obstacles. 

First, Quebec's universities and academics continue to depend to a certain 
extent on research grants from the federal government. This dependency is cer- 
tainly less in the human sciences than in the natural and health sciences. 
However, Since it is difficult to design a science policy that does not cover 
all sectors, the latter as a whole must be considered. In order for Quebec's 
academics and officials to design and implement an integrated science policy, 
the government of Quebec would have to control federal grants intended for uni- 
versity research in Quebec by applying provincial standards to them. 

Second, a single coordinating body in Quebec should be entrusted with all 
the activities related to graduate studies, including research. These activities 
are currently the responsibility of the Council of Universities, the FCAC and a 
host of separate departments, boards and committees. Most people believe that 
the Department of Education is too huge and tentacular to assume this additional 
leadership and coordination role. Some think that the Department of Industry 


and Commerce could take on this responsibility; others prefer the Department 


of Cultural Affairs or a body answerable to both these departments. Finally, 
still others would attach science policy to the Office of the Premier. 
This task of integrating science policy probably will be given to the Secretary 
of State for Cultural Development, established by the Parti Québecois. 

Third, the proponents of an integrated science policy must contend with 
the opposition of many people who prefer the individual and liberal approach 
of federal bodies over the "programming" and intensive "planning" of graduate 
studies, and more particularly of university research. In addition, the latter 
are generally against any control by the government of Quebec of federal grants 
to university research. In their estimation, the maintenance of the autonomy 
of the federal and provincial sources of university research grants is to the 
advantage of researchers and universities. 

Notwithstanding these and other difficulties, Quebec researchers and offi- 
cials are determined to establish the institutional foundations of university 
research on standards and practices that reflect the culture and social 


environment of Quebec Francophones. 


3. The Francophone Scientific System 
The existence of a francophone scientific communication system is another exam- 
ple of the determination of academics to have institutional frameworks suited to 
their profound cultural aspirations. The French-Canadian Association for the 
Advancement of Sciences (ACFAS) comprises approximately 40 disciplines from all 
areas, including the human sciences. Affiliated societies are more or less 
vigorous, but all give their members the opportunity to relate in their mother 
tongue and according to their cultural characteristics. These learned societies, 
though few in number, are homogeneous and often are the only organizations to 
which young scientists belong and in which they feel comfortable. Later, many 
of these scientists will join Canadian and international scientific societies, 
but only rarely will they break away from the scientific community of ACFAS. 
This communication system is limited and does not provide researchers with 
all the possible avenues of scientific knowledge. Nonetheless, it is a first 
stepping stone, and for many disciplines it opens onto the Canadian, American, 
French and international scientific systems in a variety of ways. 


The francophone scientific system in Canada extends to numerous activities, 
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conferences, periodical publications and journals through which information flows 
freely and abundantly. These francophone vehicles of scientific thought enable 
a broad distribution of the best research findings from francophone universities; 
some of these research findings have attracted international interest. Experi- 
enced researchers also publish in the major scientific journals of the Canadian, 
French and American systems, but most continue to utilize the journals of their 
immediate system. 

Participation in this franccphone system of scientific communication, though 
limited and insufficient, offers concrete benefits to French-Canadian scientists. 
They become part of a scientific community to which they can relate according to 
their temperament and aspirations. Moreover, this reduces the high costs of 
integrating the more extensive and remote scientific systems, which are not as 
eaSily accessible. 

This determination to have an original science policy and maintain a communi- 
cation system that facilitates the exchange of certain scientific information 
does not mean that francophone researchers do not share the same concern for 
excellence as do their anglophone colleagues. It indicates that they consider 
that quality can normally be achieved in their particular culture and scientific 
community. This is a fact they recognize. Francophone researchers and their 
universities must therefore take up a dual challenge to achieve superior Gieamtey: 
that presented by science itself and that of their contribution to a specific 
culture and scientific community. The first challenge also concerns anglophone 
researchers and universities, but the second does not. 

The first task is both individual and institutional in nature, whereas the 
second is collective or social. Throughout this report, we have dwelled mainly 
on this first task. How can Canadian universities achieve quality in the human 
sciences? How can teachers at these universities be enabled to take full advan- 
tage of the resources of their social environment? Finally, how can this environ- 
ment be made as conducive as possible for developing scientific knowledge? The 
considerable disparities among the institutions are due to intra-cultural and 
intra-social factors: proximity of decision centres on university research; 
social, local and regional density, etc. An anglophone student or teacher in a 
less-renowned institution may not achieve the quality of work desired, and this 


will be regrettable. This obstacle has very little effect, however, in the case 
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of the anglophone culture and scientific communication system. This student or 
teacher may overcome the handicap that restricts his personal development by 
making a greater effort than his more fortunate colleagues to utilize more 
profitably his scientific communication system or by moving to an institution 
that is better off. The same argument applies to each of the anglophone regions. 
Thus, although universities in the Atlantic region do not fully benefit from the 
scientific system to which they belong, to a certain extent they can compensate 
for this deficiency by limiting their goal to sectors that meet major regional 
needs, or they can also make the best of their integration in a well-developed 
scientific communication system by drawing on useful knowledge at relatively 

low cost. 

In the case of francophone students, teachers and universities, there are 
inter-cultural and inter-social factors. It is a matter of examining the possi- 
bilities of development of a given language, cultural style and scientific 
system in an environment dominated by another language, cultural style and 
scientific system. In this latter case, if Francophones are not to be doomed to 
mediocrity, there must not be any half-measures or excuses: either they inte- 
grate directly with the dominant anglophone system or their society provides 
them with the necessary resources to maintain a system capable of achieving 
relatively high quality. Therefore, science policy in Quebec is inseparable 
from a global development policy of Quebec society. The task force of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal also perceives this: 


Everything occurs as if nationalist growth strategies for a given scientific 
field must necessarily encourage a more harmonious and adequate expansion of 
Quebec's scientific output, which is thus protected from dysfunctional and uneven 
competition or from a competition that is temporarily too great, given the nature 
of its current development. Hence the importance of a special policy of catching 
up that comprises certain strategies and ideologies. However, would not these 
strategies, which are not defined in relation to the whole community but which 
seek nonetheless to increase the rate of growth and to reduce gaps, be doomed 
invariably to ineffectiveness due to their lack of overall social significance? 
Until such strategies are based on real content, on suggested social and politi- 
cal policies with attendant changes in the various agents of research output, 

on overall political debate within society, will they not run the implicit risk 
of being influenced by external forces due to their inability to provide a pur- 
pose capable of mobilizing people? Beyond catching up, should there not be the 
overall aim of determining specific and significant social development objectives? 


Even in the absence of a development policy systematially established and 


pursued by the government of Quebec, it is possible to estimate at least 
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summarily the kind of resources required for the progress of graduate studies 
in the human sciences and, moreover, to indicate the additional problems 
resulting from the inadequacy of these resources for francophone students, 


teachers and universities. These are the questions we will be examining. 


4. Deficiencies of the Francophone Scientific Communication System 

Canadian Francophones have their own scientific communication system which pro- 
vides them with numerous advantages. Compared to the anglophone system, 
however, this system is very small and not as well developed. Nevertheless, its 
most experienced researchers and best institutions are in constant, close con- 
tact with the francophone system of international scientific communication, 
which is much more extensive as a result of the dynamic participation of France. 
It should be added that the closeness of this interaction varies with the disci- 
plines; it is greater in the human sciences than in the natural sciences. 
However, as a result principally of the predominance of the United States in 
most of the scientific disciplines, this international system is very inferior 
to the anglophone system. 

Since anglophone scientists are in the forefront of international scientific 
communications, French scientists are in a dependency situation. The need to 
translate scientific terms is the first problem encountered by francophone scien- 
tists. On this point, the Report of the Senate Special Committee on Science 
Policy states the following: 


The state of scientific and technical terminology in the French language is far 
from being satisfactory today, and is worsening rapidly. In the light of our 
Own experience since 1968 we can assert that this is as true in other countries 
as in Canada. At the biennial of the French language held in Liége in 1969, it 
waS agreed that French scientific and technical terminology lagged about 5,000 
words behind English terminology, that is, 5,000 scientific and technical words 
in English have no French equivalent; and at the biennial of 1971 in Menton it 
was announced that the lag in French terminology is increasing at the rate of 
1,500 expressions every year. 

Two factors are mainly responsible for this growing gap. First, there is 
a lack of co-ordination of individual and collective efforts inthe. creation mf 
an adequate French terminology. Secondly, the methods used to develop the termi- 
nology are archaic, costly, time-consuming, and CONUS Ceweae 

The lack of terms and the frustration created by confusing reference material 
often lead authors to create their own terminology without consultation, which 
makes communication almost impossible. It has been estimated that terminological 
research for the translation of one page of scientific or technical texts takes 
an average of one hour (about fifteen minutes for every expression, and there 
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are typically four unknown expressions requiring research to a page). What is 
worse, translators at work on English texts containing terms that do not exist 
in French are, like authors, tempted to invent expressions; this often makes 
the translation itself incomprehensible. ’ 


The fact that members of the francophone scientific system must find 
equivalents for a large number of terms drawn from the anglophone system already 
creates a considerable handicap for them. They are constantly caught in a 
serious dilemma: either they completely translate the important English works 
of the various disciplines, and their own system may therefore fall several 
years behind the scientific development of the other system; or they immediately 
read these works in their original language and then risk acculturation at some 
time in the early future. Canadian Francophones often have this unfortunate 
experience: in terms of the scientific culture, many of them have become 
Anglophones. A good portion of the francophone scientific community in Canada 
is made up of expedient "translators" or unconsciously assimilated Francophones. 

A considerable obstacle in its own right, the need to translate is but the 
consequence of the chronic state of inferiority of the members of the franco- 
phone scientific system. It is stated that 90 per cent of the scientists ever 
known to humanity are alive today and that 90 per cent of them are in the United 
States. This is an overstatement. Nonetheless, English is today the lingua 
franca of science. If there are throughout the world so many scientists whose 
mother tongue is not English but who publish in English, it is because they 
feel they will be assured a more direct and rapid distribution by using this 
linguistic medium. In short, the need to translate in the francophone system 
is the result of an extremely important fact: the greater output of the anglo- 
phone scientific system. 

This phenomenon occurs in all the natural sciences, but we are unaware of 
the degree to which it extends to the human sciences. Undoubtedly, it does not 
affect large sectors of the humanities as much as it does the principal social 
sciences. Even among the latter, it probably touches certain disciplines more 
than others, for example, economics more than sociology. Nonetheless, one has 
only to consider the difficulties that teachers of the human sciences have in 
finding French language publications for their undergraduate courses to realize 
how acute the problem is. In 1975-76, a committee was formed at Laval University 


to assess the language of books, works of reference and publications. It found 
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that very often over 70 per cent of the publications used were English. 

The small francophone scientific system has other consequences that raise 
the personal costs of its participating members and the collective costs of the 
society that must maintain it. Since the francophone system is not assured of 
means equivalent to those of the anglophone system, it is very difficult to 
achieve the same quality. Considerably more funds would be required than are 
currently received. 

We are aware of the extent of the anglophone scientific system whose basic 
roots are in the United States, the most developed country in the world in the 
scientific and technological fields. The expansion of graduate studies in 
Canadian universities during the last 15 years, in the human sciences as in the 
other fields of knowledge, has been helped considerably by the close connection 
of the anglophone scientific system in Canada to the American system. ‘There 
have certainly been tensions and failures, but even Canadian nationalists 
among university teachers and administrators agree that if English Canadian 
universities had not tapped the huge reservoir of the United States (teachers, 
Students, scientific books, university teaching technologies), the development 
of graduate instruction and research would have been considerably slower. In 
any case, in view of the cultural affinities and the geographic proximity of 
the two interacting systems, it would have been impossible even by design to pre- 
vent the resources of the American system from reaching the Canadian system. 

Already more limited than the anglophone system, the francophone system in 
Canada does not have within its grasp a rich system of similar scientific culture 
from which it can draw what it requires. The system in France, culturally and 
geographically distant, does not have a large surplus of resources that could 
benefit at low cost Canada's francophone universities. The latter undoubtedly 
have a certain number of teachers and students from French countries such as 
Africa, Vietnam and the West Indies. There are no Specific data as to their 
number or qualifications, but proportionally there are probably not as many as 
there are from the United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth in the major 
English Canadian universities. However, if McGill is able to maintain the status 
of a great university, it is because it can make up the now inadequate supply 
from the United Kingdom and British Commonwealth by drawing on the abundant 


resources of the United States. Francophone academics and officials of Quebec's 
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Department of Education criticize McGill for this. They wonder whether funds 
should be given to this university, a portion of whose graduate students come 
from outside Quebec and who will return to their places of origin following 
their studies. If francophone universities had a similar proportion of foreign 
teachers and especially students, their animosity would Ebene aeits © For example, 
they would summon more the following argument: the many competent foreign 
teachers and students in our universities raise the level of graduate studies 
to the greater benefit of our native teachers and students. 

Until recently, teacher recruitment for francophone universities was con- 
ducted mainly in Canada, probably on a wider scale in the human sciences than 
in the natural sciences. This inbreeding caused major drawbacks, the principal 
being the creation of an inertia factor. Therefore, in view of the influx of 
undergraduate students and the growth of graduate studies over the last few 
years, francophone universities have sought to recruit teachers from outside the 
Canadian francophone system. Some of these teachers are attracted to Canada 
because they are not needed in the international francophone system, but they 
are inadequate in number. Canadian universities draw upon the Canadian anglo- 
phone and international systems, especially the American one. All that is 
required of teachers interested in joining the francophone system is that they 
be Francophones or at least ready to learn French rapidly. This action is too 
recent to determine whether the requirement for anaglophone teachers to learn 
French will have an effect on the quality of resources developed in this way. 

As employment opportunities in the anglophone universities of the world decline 
for teachers of the anglophone system, francophone universities are better able 
to appoint teachers. But this trend is already being criticized. Good Canadian 
francophone graduates are being trained in increasing numbers. In the next few 
years, these graduates will return to their alma mater to seek employment, but 
they may find the opportunities are nil in view of the current recruitment of 
teachers from French countries and especially from the anglophone system. Their 
recriminations will be to no avail, and their only options will be to change 
their career plan or seek employment in the international francophone system 

or in the anglophone system. We can assume that the latter in particular will 
be accessible to them as long as they are few in number. 


Each Canadian anglophone university seems to be looking for a few Canadian 
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francophone teachers. Furthermore, the development of Quebec studies in many 
disciplines justifies this desire for "exotic studies." This relative ease of 
access to the other system makes francophone teachers pay a price - acculturation 
to English. 

A major weakness of francophone universities in Canada is their aitriculty 
in recruiting good graduate students in the human sciences. Many Canadian 
francophone students, especially at the doctoral level, leave their original 
university and enrol in French, American and, more recently, English Canadian 
universities. Francophone Quebec universities recruit few students from other 
universities, their own system or other systems. The resultant scarcity of good 
students is one of the main obstacles to development of graduate studies in the 
human sciences. 

Another weakness of the francophone scientific system in Canada is the lack 
of development of the university research libraries. The superiority of the 
University of Montreal library is very relative and, given its currently weak 
development, we must conclude that, far from coming closer to being a quality 
research library in a number of disciplines, it is moving further away from this. 
In regard to the Laval University library, it was implicitly decided a few years 
ago to make it simply a library service for the basic requirements of under- 
graduate studies. The very meager funds allocated to the library by the Laval 
University council over the last 10 years have given poor results. 

Francophone university libraries in Canada face an additional constraint, 
namely that of purchasing publications from both the anglophone and francophone 
systems. The libraries of Canadian anglophone universities, even that of the 
University of Toronto, purchase very few French publications, since there is 
little demand from their users. Francophone university libraries are not ina 
position to adopt the same attitude toward English-language publications. The 
latter are much more important than French-language books in many disciplines as 
far as francophone teachers and students are concerned. In addition to the cul- 
tural dependency of francophone academics, there are the additional costs to the 
universities. Since they lack special funds, the libraries of francophone uni- 
versities are unable to assume these costs, and this explains to a large extent 


their extreme paucity. 


5. Serious Effects Heightened by the Common Problems Facing All Canadian 
Universities 


In addition to their difficulty in integrating a sui generis scientific commu- 
nication system, Canadian francophone universities encounter the same handicaps 
as other Canadian universities: limitation of growth at the graduate level, 
since priorities are generally determined in relation to undergraduate studies; 
devaluation of research efforts that are loosely connected to teaching programs; 
institutional indifference if not hostility toward graduate studies and multi- 
disciplinary, even multiuniversity, research as a result of the monodisciplinary 
and undergraduate orientation of the department, and of the shortage of resources 
at each university, especially at the doctoral level; and long delays in imple- 
menting new master's and doctoral programs because of interdepartmental rival- 
ries, hesitations and often the incompetence of university study committees and 
of the Council of Universities. 

These common problems facing all Canadian universities often have an added 
dimension in Quebec's francophone universities as a result of their immersion in 
a different social environment. Thus, student demands tend to be more "politi- 
cal." Similarly, the involvement of unions at the faculty level, a relatively 
new element in Canadian universities, is more pronounced than in anglophone 
universities. In the latter, teacher unions are almost exclusively concerned 
with protecting the professional interests of their members; in Quebec, on the 
other hand, they insist on their right to have a new administrative and educa- 
tional conception of the university. 

Student-faculty discussions in departmental meetings are more ideological in 
the francophone than in the anglophone institutions. It would be easy to deter- 
mine the reasons for these differences in orientation and style, given the 
cultural and social context of Quebec. 

Quebec's universities have arrived at a crossroads, as have the other 
universities in Canada, though in a different way. Following the undergraduate 
student population explosion and the enormous growth in the number of teachers, 
there will now be a relative stabilization in which the emphasis will have to be 
placed on restructuring the university organization as a whole. Quebec's 
Minister of Education, Jacques-Yvan Morin, announced in early January 1977 the 


coming establishment of a major commission of inquiry into the organization 


and purposes of the University of Quebec. It seems taken for granted that this 
commission will have as its first mandate the assessment of graduate studies and 


university research. 


6. Two Sources of Vitality: The Exceptional Contribution of Great Academics and 
the Consolidation of the Institutional Foundation of Science 
re ee OE ES OUN Ga tLOn Of ecrence 


Though inferior on many counts, Quebec's francophone universities display a 

great deal of vitality. The actual awareness of the enormous problems that need 
to be overcome certainly stimulates those who work in these universities. One 
question arises however. For how long can the development of graduate studies 

and research in the human sciences still depend exclusively on the untiring 
efforts of a handful of authentic scientists? Will not their development be 
ensured in the future mainly through solidly established institutional structures, 
as has long been the case elsewhere? 

What is striking at first glance when considering the francophone university 
setting of some 25 or 40 years ago is the presence of great academics. Estras 
Minville, Edouard Montpetit, Father Georges-Henri Lévesque, Adrien Pouliot, 
Cyrias Ouellet, to name but a few of the older personalities, shared a common 
goal: to involve society in their creative work. Beyond acquiring knowledge for 
themselves, these admirable men felt a responsibility toward society. Their 
intellectual work was inseparable from their desire to help Quebec society as a 
whole to acquire the critical cultural dimension of science which is original 
in our modern world. These men gave unsparingly of themselves throughout their 
entire working lives in scientific Organizations and commissions of inquiry in 
order that their own cultural community would be equipped with maximum resources 
to further the advancement of knowledge and the growth of francophone universities. 
By so doing, they may have prevented themselves from reaching the pinnacle of 
science for which they were destined in view of their exceptional intelligence 
and energy; on the other hand, their highly humanitarian behavior was undoubtedly 
edifying to all who met them. 

There are still such men today in Quebec's universities. The development 
of the university and its various scientific disciplines in the human and natural 
sciences continues to depend on a small number of individuals. Today, as yester- 
day, the responsibility lies with this elite to have their respective disciplines 


incorporated in the programs of their own university and introduced in a society 
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which up to the last few years tended to ignore scientific values. 

These individuals are not disciples of any particular master, nor are they 
anchored in tradition. They are considered in the university as "course 
developers": their curriculum vitae states that they have given, and thus pre- 
pared, from 10 to 20 courses on the most varied subjects. Groups and individuals 
from all quarters urge them to engage in the major debates concerning the collec- 
tive choices of a changing society. And yet, in spite of their heavy responsibi- 
lities, these same academics are highly considered by their colleagues in the 
country's anglophone universities and research centres. Their participation in 
the activities of their learned societies and their invdlvement in the scienti- 
fic system in their field of endeavor are considered essential. But it is mainly 
as a result of the quality and output of their research and their publications 
that they are recognized in Canada and in other countries. 

However, the dimensions of modern scientific culture and institutions, like 
the university, that constitute its supports are now such that it would be 
illusory to rely above all on the actions of a few courageous precursors. 

The evolution of the situation of Quebec will inevitably lead to the dis- 
appearance of this breed of men. The vitality of the scientific culture and of 
francophone universities now depends on them only secondarily. 

Fortunately, a second process now underway will provide new, more solid 
foundations for the advancement of graduate studies and scientific research in 
Quebec. We refer here to the remarkable young generation of teachers and 
researchers; better trained and more rigorous than their elders, their only goal 
is excellence in their respective disciplines. As indicated by the enormous 
increase in the research funds of francophone universities in the last 10 years, 
this new generation of scientists and humanists intends to prove itself mainly 
by the output and quality of its research. They have the unqualified approval 
and cooperation of those among their elders who have achieved recognition in 
the scientific community against all odds. 

Thus, scientific culture has attained maturity in French Quebec. From now 
on, Quebec's francophone scientists and humanists will not have to struggle 
individually, as their elders did, in foreign countries, in Canada and in Quebec 
itself to achieve recognition for Quebec society in the international scien- 


tific culture. One of the outstanding facts of the recent evolution is that 
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Quebec society is learning to value its scientists. With good reason, the 
latter are being recognized in the Canadian and international scientific commu- 
nities. 

Like their predecessors, francophone teachers and universities strive after 
quality, but they pursue it differently. Brilliant, individual efforts have 
been replaced by a standard of the best possible institutional support for 
science and researchers. This is a healthy change, since it guarantees to the 
francophone scientific culture in Canada development conditions equivalent to 
those the anglophone scientific culture has had for a long time. At the same 


time, this change raises new problems. 


7. Recommendation 

The integration of francophone universities and their teachers into a specific 
scientific communication system is not an arbitrary choice which they could fore- 
go in the foreseeable future. This integration results from their belonging to 
an Original society that is distinct from that of the anglophone universities, 
and it constitutes a unique cultural contribution to the entire North American 
continent. 

These teachers and universities seek to grow according to the specific 
characteristics of the great French humanistic and scientific culture, with some 
adjustments in view of their particular situation. In so doing, they bring to 
Canada and the whole of the North American continent an added cultural dimension 
that must be preserved and strengthened. 

In the field of the human sciences, francophone teachers and universities 
perform well in relation to their anglophone counterparts. If it were only a 
matter of maintaining individual equality, there would be no cause for concern. 
One could rely with some confidence on open competition. 

It is rather a question of preserving and favoring the development of a 
particular scientific system. As we have seen, this francophone system is 
smaller and not as well off as its anglophone counterpart. Its individuals and 
institutions must work harder to achieve similar results. Individual measures 
are inadequate. The system as a whole must be strengthened by improving its 
channels of communication. 


Our francophone colleagues were unanimous in recognizing the primary and 
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inalienable responsibility of the Quebec government in formulating and imple- 
menting a policy on graduate studies adapted to the francophone scientific 
communication system. On many occasions in this report we have concurred with 
the general statements made in the report on university research objectives 
submitted to the Council of Universities. 

We also essentially agree with the proposals that recognize and emphasize 
Quebec's originality. We concur, finally, on this point with the task force of 
the University of Montreal, which supports the following statement from the 
brief submitted in 1972 by the University of Montreal to the Council of 
Universities: 


A major principle should direct relations between the federal government and 
Quebec, namely the latter's responsibility toward the Quebec scientific community 
in Canada. The carrying out of this responsibility implies an adequate under- 
standing of the social, mental and intellectual conditions that lead to the 
scientific output of a given society. It must be recognized that all of these 
factors related to the social structures of knowledge are extensively shaped by 
the culture of a society inthe total sense of the word. Thus, the types of 
ideas being developed in scientific work are fostered firstly by the language of 
a society. In this sense, though intellectual and scientific output extend 
beyond national boundaries, they are tied to a large extent to the cultural 
background of researchers. The government of Quebec must ensure, therefore, 
that Canadian scientific planning takes into account these cultural and linguis- 
tic realities which affect Quebec's scientific output. 


The victory of the Parti Québecois in the November 15, 1976 provincial 
elections will no doubt lead to new, dynamic relations between the Canadian and 
Quebec governments. In its relations with Quebec's universities and its teachers 
concermed with scientific research, the federal government will need to take 
into account Quebec's originality more than it has in the past. It must take a 
fresh look at the relations between research and teaching in graduate studies 
and, more generally, at the definition of "science policy" by Quebec's academics 
and officials. 

Given the current state of affairs, the Canadian government has a clear 
responsibility in this attempt to rectify the situation vis-a-vis the francophone 
system. In every aspect, including that of the humanistic and scientific culture, 
the French fact represents an essential part of the common good which the 
Canadian government must promote. We recommend that an amount arbitrarily set 
at 10 per cent be added to all federal government expenditures for free and 


mission-oriented research in the francophone scientific system. These additional 
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funds could be provided directly to universities receiving research grants or 
indirectly through the government of Quebec as per agreements between the two 


governments. 
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Notes 


As stated before, our comments apply only to the French-language univer- 
sities of the Province of Quebec. Means and time limits do not allow us 
to deal with the University of Moncton in the Atlantic Provinces and the 
University of Ottawa and Laurentian University in Ontario. 


Report of the Task Force, University of Montreal, pp. 260-270. 


See G.S. Blume, M.J. Chartier, The Effects of Biculturalism on Science 

in Canada (Institut d'histoire et de sociopolitique des sciences, 
University of Montreal, 1974); M. Fournier, L. Maheu, Champ scientifique, 
positions sociales des intellectuels et société dépendante (Sociology 
Department, University of Montreal, 1974); Recherches sociographiques, 

La situation de la recherche sur le Canada frangais, vol. III, nos. 1-2, 
1962; L. Beaudoin, La recherche au Canada frangais (University of Montreal 
Press, 1968); M. Fournier, "L'institutionnalisation des sciences sociales 
au Québec," Sociologie et sociétés, vol. V, no. 1, (1973); et Recherches 


sociographiques, La sociologie québécoise contemporaine, vol. XV, nos 2-3, 
LOW .ATs 


Report of the Task Force, University of Montreal, p. 270. 


See especially the study carried out by a committee of the Council of 
Universities, Objectifs de la recherche universitaire (Goals of University 
Research), 1974, and the comments made on this study by administrators in 
all Quebec universities. 


Report of the Task Force, University of Montreal, pp. 213-214. 


Report of the Senate Special Committee on Science Policy, A Science 
Policy for Canada, vol. 3, pp. 757-758. 


We have seen that the proportion of professors and students from outside 
Quebec is greater in the English-language universities than in the French- 
language universities. The number of French-speaking professors and 
students at McGill should be considered separately. We do not know the 
exact number and percentage, but there is reason to believe they are quite 
high and increasing constantly. We estimate the current percentage to be 
between 10 and 20 per cent and even higher in certain fields. McGill 
remains clearly an English-speaking institution and its presence is good 
for Quebec. Some factors, for example, the small contribution of the 
Quebec Government to McGill's research fund seem to indicate that the 

low level of integration of this institution into Quebec's education system 
does not rest solely with the university. However, in some of the human 
sciences, the French-speaking element at McGill is strong enough to be 
considered integrated, at least partially, into the Francophone communi- 
cation network. An in-depth study of this question would be useful. 


10. 
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It takes up to three years to start a new program of study in the Quebec 
universities and the chances of blockage along the way are great. See 
the Report of the Task Force, University of Montreal, p. 131 et seq. 


Quoted in the Report of the Task Force, University of Montreal, pp. 
208-209. 


Our recommendation also applies to all French-speaking universities in 
Canada, whether or not officially bilingual. 


SECTION FOUR 


Recommendations 





INTRODUCTION 


Graduate studies in Canada have been radically transformed since the 1950s. 
This revolution can be attributed largely to recognition of the role of 
science in an industrial society. Federal and provincial governments turned 
to universities to train the scientists and to conduct much of the research 
which society needed. Statistical evidence for this revolution can be seen 
in almost every aspect of graduate training: in the 1960s graduate enrol- 
ment quintupled, operating costs for universities increased by a factor of 
six, and university expenditures for research appear to have multiplied ata 
comparable rate. The expansion of graduate training and research was so sudden 
and dramatic that long-range planning was extremely difficult. For university 
and government administrators the immediate responsibility was to provide 
buildings, faculty, programs and money for students who were already seeking 
admission. 

Li qwas DOL an orderly process. People seemed to be planning, but. the 
rate of expansion was so great and unprecedented that plans constantly had to 
be changed or set aside, and ad hoc decisions became the rule rather than the 
exception. Amid this confusion the money and the personnel were found, and 
the universities managed to construct the buildings, to provide the programs 
and to maintain high levels of scholarship and research. 

Now that the period of rapid growth has ended, it is possible to assess 
the cumulative impact of the many ad hoc decisions and to discern underlying 
trends and patterns. Canadian universities have been transformed internally 
and in their relations with other institutions. The universities of only 
10 years ago are part of the past and so is the society that they served. We mav 
regret some of the changes but we cannot turn back the clock. Our concern 
must be with contemporary pressures and demands on graduate studies, and our 
view of what now needs to be done must begin with the trends and patterns 
which have emerged. 

Any attempt to isolate the major developments runs the risk of over- 
simplification. In an institution as complex as a university there is a web 
of relationships, and a tug on any part of the web will be felt everywhere. 


New developments will produce strain, but the source of change may not be 
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easily located or measured because other parts of the university adjust to 
establish a new equilibrium. 

There have been two major developments which, in our opinion, have 
had a formative influence on graduate studies in Canada in recent years 
and which will continue to exert a significant influence in the future. 

One is the increasing importance Canadians have given to research, and the 
many changes within the university which this growing emphasis has brought. 
The other is the gradual integration of universities into provincial systems 
of post-secondary education, and the major consequences of this on the 
relations between universities and governments. 

Neither of these developments is new or startling. The interest in 
research goes back to the nineteenth century. University research, however, 
was traditionally seen as an adjunct of teaching and only recently has it 
been recognized as a separate and legitimate activity even if it makes no 
direct contribution to teaching. Similarly, although many Canadian uni- 
versities began as provincial institutions, only recently have provincial 
governments stressed post-secondary education and attempted to integrate 
universities and other post-secondary institutions into a coordinated system 
of provincial education. 

We offer a summary of what we believe to be the major implications of 
these developments and what measures should be taken for universities to 
fulfil their research function and to participate in provincial educational 
systems while continuing to play their traditional roles. Canadian universi- 
ties must continue to be major repositories of knowledge, continue to teach and 
continue to contribute to society by social analysis, social criticism and 
social action. There is danger that the major developments we have noted 
will interfere with their traditional responsibilities. Our comments and 
recommendations have a twofold objective: to enable graduate studies to 
adjust to major new developments and universities to pursue their traditional 
aims. 

Our recommendations are thus an extension of our analysis of the trends 
in graduate studies and the objectives of graduate training and research. 
Our attention was focused on the future role of the federal government and, 


more specifically, of the new Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council. 
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Changes at those levels imply changes at the provincial and university levels, 
and we could not avoid proposals and recommendations for all institutions 
related to graduate training and university research. It would have been 
presumptuous to suggest detaiied changes or reforms in individual 
universities and provincial agencies without a closer acquaintance with these 
institutions. Our recommendations are not presented as blueprints but as a 
guide to the kinds of changes affecting all levels of graduate training and 


research which our studies have convinced us are imperative. 


1. The Increasing Importance of Research at Canadian Universities 

Canadian universities should continue to accept the responsibility for 
conducting research. We have discussed the links between research and 
teaching and our conviction is that good graduate teaching depends on 
professors and students being involved in research. Canadian universities 
have been dynamic institutions over the last 15 years, a quality linked 

to some degree with expanding enrolment. Over the next decade enrolment is 
likely to level off at anglophone universities, and expansion at francophone 
universities is likely to slow down. If Canadian universities are to avoid 
the stultifying dullness of established patterns, they must look to research 
for the variety and dynamism that they need. Universities can contribute to 
Canadian society by conducting research but they, too, can benefit from the 
AGEL VT CY. 

The increasing importance of research at Canadian universities has 
already created problems. Many established patterns in universities, 
especially in the humanities and social sciences, developed when teaching 
was considered the primary role of professors and when research was seen as 
a supplementary activity or aS a contribution to teaching. 

Now that research is encouraged as an end in itself or as a contribution to 
knowledge which may have no apparent connection with a professor's teaching, 
it is no longer easy to determine priorities. How does a professor decide 
how much time to devote to teaching and how much to research? Is his 
decision biased by the possibility of supplementing his regular salary by 
acting as a consultant or by doing contract research? Who can protect the 
legitimate interests of a university department or of students if a professor 


stresses research at the expense of his teaching? 


The recognition of research as constructive activity has other serious 
implications for Canadian universities. University research involves 
indirect as well as direct costs. University administrations, under constant 
pressure to reduce their aeoencess have sound financial reasons for prefer- 
ring research contracts or research grants which defray both costs. These 
contracts or grants are likely to be commissioned projects in which the 
research objectives are defined to some extent by the sponsor. Research 
projects initiated and designed by a professor are more likely to contribute 
to other university objectives, by contributing to teaching, to the training 
of graduate students, to the expansion of knowledge or to social analysis, 
but these projects are more likely to be a financial burden to the 
university. Even if the professor receives a research grant from an agency 
such as the Canada Council, his university will still have to pay the 
indirect costs. There are sound academic reasons for universities to 
encourage faculty members to do independent research, but there are strong 


financial incentives to encourage commissioned research. 


2. The Consolidation of Provincial or Regional Systems of Post-Secondary 
Education 

Canadians have been slow to recognize the integration of universities into 
provincial systems of post-secondary education. Even before the 1960s the 
possibility of political control existed because all universities depended 
on provincial funds. However, as long as they remained relatively 
inexpensive institutions serving a small student body they attracted 
little attention. "Ae Je ce Corry put it, they remained "essentially 
private enterprises in the form of their organization and in their ways of 
thinking and aeting)- University autonomy was a principle extolled by 
professors and politicians alike, a long-standing tradition that universities 
must be exempt from political interference if they were to fulfil their 
academic function. Any political intervention was seen as a threat to 
academic freedom. 

In the 1960s provincial governments became directly involved in the 
planning and provision of university services. At first; as one SEUG Vor 
higher education expressed it, "the harsh reality of government control was 
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obscured by the legal fiction of institutionalized autonomy". The emphasis 


was on expansion, the universities were encouraged to enrol more students and 
to increase their offerings. Universities competed for students and funds, 
but the rivalry seemed constructive because it accelerated the expansion of 
post-secondary training. The costs of duplication or overexpansion seemed 
less serious than the risk of doing too little. Even in those years it was 
obvious that not all universities could offer a full range of programs, 
especially at the graduate level, but provincial governments were reluctant 
to challenge the traditional autonomy or interfere directly in university 
administration. The major constraint on expansion was the commitment of the 
universities themselves to established standards of scholarship. 

The shift came when governments no longer gave a high priority to 
university expansion. Universities were seen as expensive institutions 
competing with other social services for public funds. The individual 
universities which had responded so quickly to the pressures to expand proved 
less able to respond to pressures for coordination and consolidation. They 
found it difficult to limit enrolment or to eliminate the duplication of 
graduate programs within a province. In a remarkably short space of time, 
provincial governments put aside long-standing inhibitions and began intervening 
directly in the planning and provision of university services within the 
province. Academics may advise, and their advice may be heeded, but the 
"harsh reality" of government control is no longer obscured. Universities 
are expected to serve the public interest, and provincial governments claim 
the ultimate right to define the public interest. 

The trend in the last few years is unmistakable. Today one of the 
distinctive features of post-secondary education in Canada is the integration 
of individual universities into provincial or regional systems. This trans- 
formation is all the more remarkable because we are dealing with 10 
provinces. In each province the historical pattern and the provincial 
concerns are different, yet in each case the broad outlines are much the same. 
Each provincial government has increased its university grants, encouraged 
the expansion of established institutions and the founding of new ones. Each 
government has now established guidelines for capital and for operating 
grants which are intended to channel or control this expansion. The 
provincial authority has not been imposed abruptly. Governments were 


initially urged by academics to move more quickly, and even in the period of 
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consolidation they have sought the advice of academics. In every province 
over the last decade, Royal Commissions or less formal bodies have been 
appointed to investigate higher education and to make recommendations. In 
many cases a special advisory committee of academics has been appointed to 
assist the government in its planning. These precautions, however, cannot 
obscure the fact that, in each province, university autonomy has been 
narrowed and the universities are being integrated into a provincial system. 
In Saskatchewan, for example, the Royal Commission on University Organization 
and Structure reported in 1974 in favor of two independent and autonomous 
universities in the province, but it went on to make the point that the over- 
riding principle was "the concept of university education in Saskatchewan as 
being a unified, province-wide poderesing i This assumption underlies 
almost every provincial study of higher education over the last decade. 

It is also notable that today every provincial department of education has a 
special division for university affairs or, in some provinces, a special 
ministry to deal with education at the post-secondary level. In spite of 

the vast differences between provinces, the trend toward an integrated 
provincial system of universities, planned and directed by the government , 

is common to them all. 

One aspect of this trend is the declining involvement of the federal govern- 
ment in higher education. The federal government played a major role during 
the years of expansion. It provided ber capita grants to universities, at 
provided graduate fellowships and research funds through its research 
councils and it funded a large program of student loans. The government of 
Quebec did object to the grants to universities, but generally the provinces 
offered little resistance to these federal initiatives despite their 
constitutional responsibility for education. The shift to provincial 
control can be seen in the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act of 
1967. Under this agreement, the provincial governments were directly 
responsible for expenditures on post-secondary education, and Ottawa then 
reimbursed them for half of these costs. This evolution was carried one 
step further by the Established Programs Pinancing Ack, of 197 7swhien 
increased provincial revenues but did not tie these additional funds 
directly to post-secondary education. This has eliminated the federal 
grant-in-aid to post-secondary education and has left to Provincial govern- 


ments full responsibility for university funding. 


Graduate studies have been directly affected by the integration of 
universities into provincial systems. Graduate programs are costly, 
especially at the doctoral level; in every province there are now provincial 
regulations governing the introduction of new programs, and in most provinces 
efforts are being made to coordinate graduate training within the province 
by reducing the number of existing programs. The objective is a coherent 
pattern of graduate studies within the province. 

University research is less affected than graduate training by these 
provincial systems. The federal government is a major sponsor of research, 
much of it carried out in Canadian universities. At the same time the 
federal research councils are still the main sources of funds for free 
research. The links between university teaching and university 
research, however, ensure that the emerging pattern of planning 
graduate training at the provincial level will have a growing impact on 
university research. There is recognition that the indirect costs of 
research are substantial and that grants from the federal research councils 
affect the allocation of university funds. Planning at the provincial or 
regional level will lead almost inevitably to the exercise of greater 
control over the research activities and the teaching activities at universities. 

This trend toward provincially coordinated universities is unmistakable. 
Individual universities cannot develop the necessary programs and services, 
and there must be overall planning authority. A single system, incorporating 
all Canadian universities to reflect geographic, economic and cultural 
diversity, would be too cumbersome and complex. Provincial boundaries do not 
represent ideal boundaries for systems of higher education and, in the 
Maritimes, an interprovincial pattern is being evolved. Provinces are not 
the ideal size, but they include enough territory to make viable systems 
possible; the political and administrative structures already exist, and the 
constitutional authority is there. A system of provincial coordination seems 
inevitable and desirable. 

The development of university planning at a provincial or regional level 
has implications which should not be overlooked, for a provincial system 
entails restriction on the autonomy of the individual university. Many 
procedures and regulations will have to be standardized because academic 


standards must be comparable. A rigid, authoritarian bureaucracy could 
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frustrate the enthusiasm of teachers and scholars, smother local initiative 
and reward passivity rather than intellectual commitment. While academic 
standards and costs must be comparable, they need not be uniform. A regulated 
university system could eae diversity. There is a danger that .public 
control could lead to political intervention. Universities and faculty 
members could be penalized for holding unpopular opinions or criticizing 

_ government policies, inhibiting free inquiry and open discussion. Safe- 


guards will be needed to prevent that from happening. 


We do not believe that we can avoid these risks by denying reality. 
University autonomy is not the answer. As long as universities are financed 
by public funds they must be subject to some degree of public control. 
Provincial governments already make many of the major decisions affecting 
universities, ranging from what buildings can be constructed to what programs 
should be offered. The answer is to accept these provincial systems and to 
try to shape them to minimize bureaucratic rigidities and to ensure 
that financial accountability does not encroach on the intellectual 
independence of teachers and scholars. 

There is another risk involved in the establishment of provincial 
systems. If universities are organized in a number of separate systems and 
are primarily responsible to provincial authorities, they may well become 
provincial in the intellectual as well as the administrative sense. If the 
faculty focuses on topics of local or provincial concern, it may be at the 
expense of sound scholarship: no study of Prairie settlement would be 
adequate without a knowledge of technology; no scholarly studies of Montreal 
or Toronto would be possible without the broader context of urban studies... 
There are also specific federal concerns which provincial systems might 
ignore. The Canadian contribution to international development may include 
graduate training at Canadian universities for students from underdeveloped 
countries, but provincial systems may not want to admit foreign students. 
Even interprovincial mobility could be hampered; every provincial government 
will be reluctant to finance the training of graduate students who intend to 
take their talents and skills elsewhere after graduation. There are also 
some graduate programs too specialized or too expensive for any single 


provincial system, but which might be justified in Canadian terms by the 
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number of interested students and by the social need. Again, however, we do 
not believe these risks make provincial systems unacceptable. Provincial 
authorities can and will be receptive to convincing arguments for the federal 
concern because it will be to their benefit, and provincial university 
systems can collaborate at an interprovincial or Canadian level. There is a 
risk of parochialism or provincialism, but the best safeguard against 

that is not to deny or to challenge the emergence of provincial systems 

but to suggest ways of fostering cooperation and collaboration between 


them. 


3. The Changing Pattern of Employment Opportunities for PhDs 
We have identified the emergence of research as a university activity in its 
own right, and the emergence of provincial or regional systems of post- 
secondary education as the two most significant developments in recent years 
for graduate studies in Canada. Other observers would add a third develop- 
ment - the apparent overproduction of PhDs in many fields. In the past most 
PhD candidates, especially in the humanities and social sciences, hoped to 
become university teachers. Many PhDs were graduated in the 1960s, but 
university expansion more than kept pace with production and most of the 
graduates found university posts. The anglophone situation changed dramatic- 
ally with the levelling-off of undergraduate enrolment. No new faculty 
positions were created and few vacancies resulted from retirement. The 
expanded enrolment in doctoral programs of a few years ago is now increasing 
the supply at a time when demand is contracting. Over the next five years, 
according to a recent estimate, there will be some 2,705 Canadian PhDs in the 
humanities and social sciences looking for university employment and only 
2,255 university appointments. ° 

Estimates of future supply or demand must be used with extreme caution. 
University enrolment projections begin with accurate forecasts of the size 
of the age-group from which most university students are drawn, but some 
estimate must be made of the proportion of that age-group which will enrol. 
Such an estimate will be based on assumptions about future attitudes toward 
university education, about the costs of this education and the amount and 


the form of financial support which will be available. The unreliability of 


the results is strikingly illustrated in a report to the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching which cited university enrolment projections 
for the year 2000 as varying from an estimated decline of some 30 per cent to a 
doubling of 1974 enrolment !° Long-range projections of PhD enrolments would 
probably be even less reliable because the attitude toward advanced study 
and the financial deterrents and incentives at this level can fluctuate even 
more sharply. Even short-range projections must be used with caution. The 
present enrolment in PhD programs does not tell us how many PhDs will be 
graduated in the next five or six years. It depends on the number of drop- 
outs and the average length of time required for completion, and these 
figures may shift significantly with changes in the level of financial 
assistance or with employment prospects. If we add to this the number of 
Canadians or immigrants who may come to Canada with PhDs from foreign 
universities, the margin of error is further increased. 

Graduate employment is equally difficult to predict accurately. We 
know enough about the composition of present university faculty to project the 
number of replacements required over the next few years, but estimates of new 
positions depend on assumptions about university enrolment and staff/student 
ratios. It is even more difficult to estimate employment opportunities 
outside the university. Will vocational colleges and high schools employ 
more PhDs in the future? Will research in industry and government expand, 
and will expansion create a growing demand for PhDs? Forecasts of the future 
levels of economic activity are notoriously unreliable, and yet estimates of 
future employment opportunities must rely on some index of economic activity. 

The problem becomes even more complex when we realize that even reliable 
projections of the supply and demand for PhDs are not enough. The PhD is a 
highly specialized degree, and a PhD in English cannot meet the demand for a 
PhD in economics. The demand may be more specific: a post for a PhD in 
contemporary drama will not be filled by a specialist in medieval literature. 
Even if the total demand equalled the total supply, there could be a shortage 
of PhDs in some fields and a surplus in others. 

There is little agreement about the situation today, much less about the 
future. Is there a surplus of PhDs today? One study shows that 97 pew cent 
of those who completed their PhD in 1973-74 had jobs by the time their thesis 


was accepted. Of the remaining 3 per cent, it seems that some found jobs 
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subsequently and others were not seeking employment. These statistics are 
reassuring for those who do not believe there is a surplus of PhDs. The 
same report, however, shows that a smaller proportion of graduates was finding 
employment in universities and colleges. It is encouraging to learn that 
some graduates with PhDs are finding career opportunities outside the 
university. On the other hand, some of these alternative careers may be a 
form of "underemployment" for which the skills and specialized training of 
the graduate are not required. The possibility of "underemployment" is 
more likely in the humanities where, in the study already referred to, 
unemployment was higher than in other areas and where the shift too non= 
university employment was more fered, 

There is at least general agreement that the traditional career pattern 
for PhDs in the humanities and social sciences, starting with a university teaching 
post, has been modified. We may not have reliable predictions, but we can be 
fairly sure that there will not be enough university teaching posts for the Phl’s 
we graduate. We envisage an increased research activity within the 
university and within government and private enterprises. Increasing enrol- 
ments are predicted for the 1990s and this, coupled with the retirement of 
many of the present faculty in that decade, will create a demand for PhDs 
who begin their graduate training in the 1980s. We are therefore not 


convinced that the dire predictions of a surplus of PhDs will prove correct. 


For these reasons we have not included the surplus production of PhDs 
as a major development affecting graduate studies. Some balance between 
supply and demand is necessary, but demand will be more elastic than most 
projections assume. We are concerned with future PhD enrolments, but our 
concern is with quality as well as numbers. If our recommendations are 
adopted, they will affect enrolment at the doctoral level, but Te should noe be 
taken for granted that this will mean a sharp reduction in PhD admissions. 

In the following sections we present our views on the evolution 
of graduate studies in Canada. We do not propose a comprehensive 
blueprint. We concentrate on the major developments in recent years — 
the expansion of university research as an end in itself and the provincial 
or regional coordination of graduate studies - and we suggest the changes 


or modifications which seem necessary if universities are to continue to be 
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dynamic social institutions. 


We begin with a discussion of the federal role in graduate studies in 


the light of new developments. We discuss aspects of graduate training, 


especially at the PhD level, and make suggestions for the future funding 
of university research. 
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I THE FEDERAL ROLE IN GRADUATE STUDIES 


The federal government, because of its responsibilities, has a legitimate 
involvement in the development of graduate studies in Canadian universities. 
At the same time, Canadian universities are being integrated into provincial 
or, in the case of the Maritimes, regional systems. Taken separately, 

these two generalizations seem to be almost platitudes. Taken together, 
they summarize the federal dilemma in higher education. The federal govern- 
ment is relying on institutions which are becoming increasingly provincially 
administered. 

Many Canadians have been slow to accept this reality. There is a 
temptation to deny what has happened because the reality is unpalatable. Some 
believe that academic freedom and objective scholarship depend on the bulwark 
of university autonomy and fear that the emergence Of provincial systems will 
seriously limit this autonomy. Others are concerned with the problems of 
national unity and fear that the regionalism of provincial university systems 
is 4 threat to this unity. Nothing will be accomplished by denying this trend, 
however unpalatable it may seem. Universities are becoming primarily 
provincial institutions, and inevitably this must affect each university and 
the federal relationship with universities. 

The federal government has played a major role in the development of 
graduate studies in Canada. The National Research Council is the major 
source of fellowship funds in the natural sciences and was for many years 
almost the only source. The Canada Council has been in existence for only 
two decades, but almost from its beginning it has been a Major source of 
fellowships in the humanities and social sciences. Both councils have 
provided most of the money available for what is often identified as 
curiosity-oriented research - the kind of research most closely associated 
with university professors and graduate studies. The impact of these 
councils can hardly be exaggerated. Not only was the money an incentive to 
students and faculty, but the regulations and requirements adopted by the 
councils had an enormous influence on the pattern and academic 
standards of graduate studies and research. The councils and other federal 


undertakings, such as operating grants to universities and student loan 


funds, were initiated because the federal government believed the expansion 
and the strengthening of Canadian universities, especially at the graduate 
level, were necessary to meet its own requirements for trained graduates and 
for research. It intervened directly because at the time there seemed to be 
no alternative. If federal funds had not been provided, the desired 
university development would not have occurred or would have been greatly 
delayed. 

Today the federal role has been affected by the emergence of provincial 
or regional university systems. Provincial governments are now exercising 
more initiative, and consequently the federal government can no longer have 
the same impact on graduate studies or university research. Federal 
authorities must now recognize that they are dealing with provincial systems, 
and federal policies and federal institutions must be adapted to accord with 
this reality. 

The factors which involved the federal government in graduate training 
and research in the past are still at work. The federal government 
has wide-ranging responsibilities and continues to rely on universities 
to provide skills and knowledge. It cannot ignore graduate studies in 
Canada or assume that provincial systems will automatically provide 
what it requires. It does mean, however, that the federal government 
will not be able to intervene as directly at the graduate level 
as it has in the past. It will have to act in conjunction with the 
provincial authorities if it is to ensure that the universities are to 
provide for its needs. 

The federal role in graduate studies cannot be precisely defined or 
neatly segregated from provincial or other interests. Federal concerns 


however may be grouped in four broad categories: 


1. Constitutional 
: ; 
The existing constitution gives the federal government the legislative 


authority in such areas as foreign affairs, national defence, immigration 
and interprovincial transportation and communication. The allocation of 
legislative powers can be modified or amended, but as long as there is a 
federal government it will have legislative authority in some designated 


areas. Our concern is that in those areas which the constitution identifies 
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as a federal sphere, the federal government will have to devise and imple- 
ment policies. For this it must obviously rely on the opinions and advice 
of experts and will’often have to undertake research. But the federal 
government cannot wait until there is a crisis; it must exercise foresight 
and ensure that there will be experts available and that research can be 
Carried out when it is needed. In many cases the experts will be available 
only if universities have offered the appropriate graduate training to a 
sufficient number of graduate students, and research projects often will 


depend upon the existence of adequate university laboratories or libraries. 


2. Federal Concerns 

There are some areas of government activity not specifically identified by 
the constitution, but which are associated with objectives accepted by 
almost all Canadians and for which the federal government must also accept 
a major responsibility. For example, all levels of government are concerned 
with economic development, but the federal government must have a policy 
which is something more than the sum of provincial economic policies. Some 
degree of regional equalization is generally conceded to be in the Canadian 
interest; almost inevitably the responsibility falls on the federal govern- 
ment. In a country with two major cultural groups, the federal government 
must be concerned with bilingualism and biculturalisn. There can be no 
precise boundaries between provincial and federal responsibilities in many 
of these areas, but. Canadian unity, and the interest of Canada in general, 
Clearly require federal leadership. In these areas, as in those identified 
by the constitution, the federal government must rely on experts and on 
research to meet its obligations and thus must ensure that personnel and 


resources are available. 


3. Coordination of Provincial Systems 

The emerging provincial or regional systems of post-secondary education 
will obviously need to Practise liaison and cooperation. This is especially 
evident at the level of graduate studies, where there is a high degree of 
specialization and where the costs of some programs are high. Canada, 

for example, surely needs at least one well staffed and equipped centre for 


graduate studies in radio astronomy, northern development, atomic research 
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and Asian studies. It would be extravagant and wasteful to have one such 
centre in each provincial system. The advantages of coordinating and con- 
centrating human and material resources in a few centres are evident. 
Provincial governments, however, will be understandably reluctant to create 
centres to meet Canadian rather than provincial requirements. The federal 
government could play a constructive role if it encouraged specialization and 
offered financial assistance permitting a provincial or regional system to 


provide facilities for graduate training and research beyond provincial or 


regional requirements. 


4. The Pursuit of Excellence 

These three categories of federal involvement - constitutional, the Canadian 
interest and the development of specialized centres in some fields of 
graduate training - do not cover the full range of federal interests in 
graduate studies in Canada. There is a broader and less precise category 
which involves the fostering of higher academic standards in all areas of 
graduate training and research. The federal government depends upon graduate 
facilities to train some of its employees, to provide consultants, 
equipment, facilities and personnel for federal research projects. 

The higher the academic standards, the more useful the universities 

will be. The federal government is also concerned with high standards as a 
matter of international prestige and, more directly, as a participant in 
international projects. In some areas, Canada's competitive position in 
international trade may be determined by standards of research and develop- 
ment. These federal concerns, however, cannot be limited to a few selected 
disciplines or groups of disciplines. Federal activities range so widely 
that almost any approach to human knowledge may be relevant. And since the 
level of scholarship in one discipline is likely to affect standards in 
other disciplines, the federal government has a double reason for fostering 
high academic standards in general. 

In theory, at least, the constitutional dilemma of a federal government 
that must rely on provincially administered institutions could be resolved 
by creating a federal university or a parallel system of federal 
universities. We did not encounter anybody who seriously advocated 


that solution. A federal university, even if it was strictly a graduate 
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institution, would be prohibitively expensive. It would require 
almost the full range of disciplines and of interdisciplinary programs, 
because federal responsibilities are so wide-ranging and because disciplines 
interact. To duplicate the existing level of graduate training already 
available at Canadian universities would be a formidable task. The library 
alone would cost a fortune, and the faculty would involve a hidden cost 
because they would have to be drawn from existing universities and weaken 
them. Federal funds will accomplish more if they can be used to strengthen 
present universities in areas where the federal government has responsibi- 
lities. 

These categories of federal involvement are not exclusively federal. 
The same areas concern individual universities and provincial governments. 
There would be specialists and there would be research in foreign affairs, 
linguistics and northern development even if the federal government gave no 
encouragement or support. The role of the federal government is not separate 
and distinct; it is complementary. It should encourage an emphasis in 
certain areas, based on its constitutional responsibilities or its view of 
Canadian interests; it should encourage the coordination of the provincial 
systems for a more effective allocation of scarce resources; and it should 
foster higher levels of scholarship in every aspect of graduate training. 
It cannot accomplish its objectives by working outside or at cross-purposes 


with the provincial systems. 


II GRADUATE TRAINING 


1. The Master's Level 

Most of our recommendations are directed toward graduate training at the 
PhD level, but most of the graduate students in Canada are studying 

for a Master's degree. This degree, however, is not necessarily a research 
degree, and in many cases it is clearly a vocational or professional degree. 
In many fields, notably in education, social work or administrative studies, 


the Master's degree is seen as a terminal degree, qualifying its holders 


for professional employment rather than further graduate training. 


We expect full-time and part-time Master's enrolment to increase, and we 
hope that, in future, Master's programs will become more diverse and varied. 
It is natural for many specialized occupations to aspire to professional 
status, and it is appropriate for them as they become established to 
require specialized training at the Master's level for new members. The 
Master's programs are flexible enough to provide appropriate training for a 
wide range of vocations or professions. 

This pattern makes it inappropriate and unwise for us to make 
specific recommendations. The content and academic level of programs 
is best left to the universities and the professions concerned, as 
both have an interest in ensuring that graduates are suitably trained. 

Since most students are drawn from and subsequently find employment within 
the region or province in which the university is located, whatever planning, 
external regulation or appraisal of Master's programs is required can be done 
most appropriately at the provincial level. 

The financial responsibility for graduate training at the Master's level 
should, at least initially, be the responsibility of provincial governments, 
including grants to cover university costs and bursaries or scholarships 
for students. We are dealing with an almost closed system, in which 
students from a province or region usually attend a university which 
is part of the provincial or regional system, and after graduation, find 
employment in that province or region. The programs themselves are so 


flexible that a satisfactory program can be offered within the province or 
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region whenever the demand appears to justify it. Under these circumstances, 
there seems to be no reason for direct intervention by the federal government 
or any federal agency, in the form of either scholarships and prizes.or 
grants in aid of specific Master's programs. The federal government may 
provide support indirectly through a support program for post-secondary 


education or through student loan programs. The planning and supervision of 


these specific Master's programs, however, should be the responsibility of 
the provincial or regional educational authorities. 

The number and diversity of the Master's programs and the high enrolment 
in them are evidence of their importance. We do not have the intimate knowledge 
of existing programs or the understanding of regional needs to make detailed 
recommendations. The broad principles underlying our recommendations at the 
doctoral level and for university research, however, are equally pertinent 
at the Master's level. Do present admissions procedures for Master's programs 
identify the best candidates? Can completion times be reduced without 
sacrificing academic standards? To what extent should teaching and 
research assistantships be associated with Master's training? How can the 
competition for graduate students between programs at different universities be 
focused on academic standards? Even if our recommendations at the doctoral 
level are not directly applicable at the Master's level, the same aims and 
objectives are appropriate. 

We do have one specific recommendation at the Master's level. Many 
of the MA programs are vocational or professional and fall outside the 
academic and research interests of the Canada Council. We believe student 
aid at this level should be incorporated into a program of loans, grants 


and scholarships administered at the provincial level. 
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We recommend that the provinces initiate and administer a program to 
support studies at the Master's level in small universities. 

We wish to draw attention to the special case of small universities that 
do not have organized MA programs. There are occasions when a member of the 
faculty of such a university has special qualifications and a special 
interest in a topic and has a well qualified student who wishes to do 
research. In such cases, an MA based primarily on a thesis is academically 
justified, and if the professor and student can design a suitable project 
they should be given financial support. The research done by the student 
and the graduate training he or she receives are likely to be of high 
standards, and the opportunity to give an MA under such circumstances would 


be a stimulus to research-oriented professors at smaller universities. 


2. Graduate Training at the PhD Level 
The PhD degree in the humanities and social sciences is a much more 
specialized degree than the MA, and not all provincial or regional uni- 
versity systems can be expected to provide the full range of doctoral 
programs. In some disciplines or fields, such as Classics or Asian 
Studies, it would clearly be wasteful for each province to offer a 
doctoral program and to ensure that qualified faculty and adequate library 
resources were available for doctoral students. In areas where there are 
few students, it is obviously more efficient to have only one or two 
doctoral programs in Canada; by concentrating the graduate faculty and 
the resources, these programs would cost less than offering a program in 
each province and the academic standards could be higher. From the view- 
point of costs and standards, therefore, PhD programs may not always fit 
neatly into provincial or regional university systems. At this level, we 
see the possibility of a significant federal contribution. 

We have already commented on the controversy over the possible over- 
production of PhDs in Canada. The demand for limiting PhD enrolment 
comes most frequently from people who see education as a social investment. 


Graduate training is a major investment: it is costly for the students who 
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sacrifice their time and potential earning capacity while working for a PhD, 
and costly for society which one way and another finances these years 

of study and forgoes the social benefits which these students would have 
provided had they not been at university. If at the end of this training 
period the special qualifications and skills are not. fully utilized — dficthe 
return on this social investment is small - the system is seen to be 
extravagant and wasteful, and the obvious solution is to bring supply and 
demand into better balance. In practice this usually means advocating 
limits on the number of candidates for the PhD. 

Those who object to restraints on enrolment tend to stress the 
personal benefits of higher education. Students who are Capable of graduate 
work at the doctoral level, they argue, should be allowed to continue their 
studies. As individuals they will benefit from graduate studies, and as 
citizens they will make a greater social contribution. The only control on 
PhD enrolment, therefore, should be voluntary. Students should be warned 
that traditional employment Opportunities are now more limited, but the final 
decision should be left to them. 

The argument cannot be resolved by opting for either of these social 
Objectives. Graduate education is an economic investment and society has a 
responsibility to see its resources invested wisely. Nor is it enough to say 
that predictions of future supply and demand are unreliable and should be 
ignored. Every system relies to some extent on estimates of trends and 
probabilities; even warning students of limited job opportunities implies that 
demand should affect supply. But it is too arbitrary to reject a qualified, 
dedicated student solely because there is some risk of subsequent under- 
employment. Economic factors are not the only criteria. 'Underemployment" may 
be a useful concept, but it does not measure the contributions that 
education can make to the quality of life. The development of an individual's 
potential is also a valid social objective. Like economic factors, however, 
this emphasis on the individual cannot become an exclusive priority. Under 
the present system, where graduate training is publicly supported, an automatic 
commitment to admit any qualified applicant to the PhD program of his choice 
is too serious to be taken lightly. It would mean giving the hiqhest 


social priority to graduate training, because it would be a commitment 
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to spend public funds that might otherwise be allocated to health, national 
defence or other social objectives. 


In our opinion the two extremes of a rigid limit on PhD enrolment and 
the unrestricted admission of all qualified candidates are undesirable. 
Neither economic planning nor individual choice would be fully satisfactory. 
Graduate training offers social and personal benefits, society and the 


individual should assess the potential benefits to them and invest 


accordingly. There is a demand for highly trained graduates as teachers 
and researchers, and society should invest the funds to supply this demand. 
There is also an advantage to individuals, even if they do not find emp loy- 
ment which fully utilizes their knowledge or skills, and they should have 
the choice of paying some or all of the costs in order to gain that personal 
advantage. Any estimates, whether of supply and demand or of personal 
benefits, are fallible, and rigid structures would almost certainly lead to 
chaos. 

In the proposals that follow, we have tried to achieve a flexible system 
in which potential social and individual benefits will be correlated with 
social and individual costs, and in which the total PhD enrolment will be 


the result of a wide range of social and individual judgments. 


a. Admtsstons Procedures at the PhD Level 

Any control over the supply or quality of PhDs must begin with admissions to 
doctoral programs. Number and quality will also depend on the length of the 
program and the proportion of dropouts or failures, but the first major 
decisions come when students apply for admission to a program. At the 
moment these decisions are made by a large number of uncoordinated depart- 
mental committees, operating within universities and with little or no know- 
ledge of what other committees in other universities are doing. 

Attempts to regulate admissions by restricting the number of university 
departments offering doctoral programs have not been effective. Until 
recently most universities could decide what PhD programs they would offer 
and could determine the admissions requirements. In most provinces the 
governments have established appraisal procedures for introducing new 
doctoral programs, but these procedures have not restricted the number of 


programs. In 1970, it is estimated, there were 851 doctoral programs offered 
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by Canadian universities; in 1974 the number had increased to 1,146.1 rt is 
generally agreed that not all of the new programs were necessary and that 
costs could be reduced and academic standards raised if some were eliminated. 
Universities, however, have generally been reluctant to give up programs once 
they have been established, and provincial governments have been reluctant to 
take on the anvidious task of identifying the least justifiable programs and 


using their authority to cancel them. * 


The large number of doctoral programs, and the fact that each university 
department determines the number of admissions to its program, makes it 
difficult to regulate enrolment. University committees are concerned 
primarily with the academic qualifications of doctoral candidates. 

After a department has identified a candidate as qualified and capable of 
graduate work, it is subject to many pressures to admit him to the doctoral 
program. An active graduate program with a large number of graduate 

students brings prestige to the department and to its members. The students 
may be very helpful as teaching or research assistants. An added factor in 
most provinces is that university revenues are based on enrolment, anda 
graduate student increases university income. Conversely, an individual 
department cannot be expected to give much weight to estimates of future 
demand. Its decision about a student will have almost no effect on total 
enrolment in Canada and, if it does not admit the student, some other uni- 
versity usually will. A common practice is to shift the onus of decision to the 
students by warning them that job opportunities may be limited when they 
graduate. If they still wish to enrol, they are admitted. Enrolment might 
well have been higher if the students had not been influenced by the decline 
in university appointments, but it also speaks well for the academic standards 
of admissions committees that, in the face of all the pressures to admit 


students, they limited admissions to students with high qualifications. 


We do not believe that this pattern can continue for long. Where university 
grants are linked to enrolments, the decision by a departmental committee to 
admit a PhD student automatically commits the provincial government to an 
increased grant, This open-ended commitment was acceptable at a time when 


there was a strong demand for PhDs and when an investment in graduate 
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training seemed to promise attractive economic dividends. It is no longer 
politically acceptable when the demand seems to have declined and when the 
social return on the investment is questioned. This changed attitude 
resulted in a decision of the Ontario government, in December 1975, to freeze 
graduate funding and make it independent of enrolment. It is not known 

what the funding policy will be when the freeze ends, but it seems clear that 
it will not be an open-ended commitment to fund any graduate student 

admitted by a university department. Within the next few years it seems 
certain that admissions procedures will be modified in most provinces, and 
that the sum of the decisions of individual departments will no longer 
determine the total enrolment in the province. 

The reforms over the next few years could focus too directly on the 
faults of the present system and unintentionally sacrifice some of its 
positive features. Governments, it seems clear, will insist on a greater 
degree of political control over the costs of graduate training. Govern- 
ments are accountable for their expenditures and have every right to super- 
vise the spending of public funds. The desire to economize, however, 
may lead to unwise academic policies. It would be cheaper to hire 
less qualified professors and to have larger classes, but in academic terms 
that would be less efficient. At the graduate level, one obvious way to 
control government expenditures is to limit enrolment. We have already 
pointed out the difficulties of trying to link enrolment to predictions of 
future demand. The procedures used to impose limits on enrolment may also 
have undesirable effects. Any quota system will tend to crystallize the exis- 
ting pattern and by so doing protect programs where standards may be declining 
and penalize innovative programs. A quota system may ignore or run contrary 
to the innumerable academic judgments by which professors assess the 
academic potential of students and students in turn assess the academic 
calibre of professors and programs. Limiting enrolment is not necessarily 
the most efficient response to the problem of rising costs; limiting enrol- 
ment by a quota system would almost certainly be grossly inefficient in the 
long run. 


To begin with admissions procedures, the first and most important 


step is to identify the students who are qualified for and capable of 
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graduate work at the doctoral level. The aim is to assess the students’ 
academic potential; the most reliable criteria are the students' academic 
records and the confidential appraisals of their professors. The decisions 
need not have immediate financial implications. They are primarily academic 
and should logically be made by university professors, who have the 
necessary competence and a vested interest in high academic standards. 

We have already noted that individual departments have strong 
incentives to admit graduate students. In order to ensure that the assess- 
ments are based on academic criteria and are not affected by other 
departmental concerns, we propose that doctoral candidates be appraised by 
provincial committees instead of departmental committees. The committees, 
one for each discipline and composed of faculty members drawn from 
university departments within the province, would go far to ensure that the 
assessments of doctoral candidates would be objective and that high academic 
standards would be maintained. There would be no restriction in the mobility 
of candidates who could apply for admission to doctoral studies in 
the province of their choice. The only significant modification is that the 
admissions committees would operate at the provincial or regional level 
instead of the university level. 

We recommend that within each province or, for the Maritimes, within 
the region, committees be appointed to screen the PhD candidates and to list 
the successful candidates in rank order. 

These lists are not lists of candidates who will necessarily be admitted 
to doctoral programs. They are candidates who are rated as academically 
qualified for doctoral studies. Candidates who do not make the lists are 
ineligible. The next step is to establish how many qualified candidates 
should be enrolled in doctoral programs. 

The future need of society should be a significant factor in determining 
total enrolment. We have already referred to the difficulty of forecasting 
future demand, but the need for some estimates cannot be ignored. The 
expected increase in university enrolment in the 1990s, plus the unusually 
high proportion of faculty retiring at that time, will justify a large 
number of admissions to doctoral programs in the mid-1980s. 

Projections based on existing patterns of supply and demand are only a 


beginning. Economic patterns are changing, and the increasing reliance on 
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research means an increasing demand for researchers not reflected in current 
statistics. Some degree of "underemployment" is probably desirable; a 
generation ago a farmer or a journalist with a university degree seemed 
overqualified, and a generation hence new professions will have emerged and 
older professions will have higher standards, and some of the "underemploy- 
ment" of today will have become the norm. Even the training of some 
"surplus" PhDs may produce economic benefits; competition for jobs can lead 
to higher standards of performance. The assessment of the economic benefits 


of advanced education has fluctuated in the past but the overall pattern has 


been one of expanding demand. There is no reason to believe that this long- 
range pattern has suddenly become obsolete. 

Levels of enrolment should not be based solely on estimates of economic 
need, however sophisticated they may be. A university department or a 
professor may have academic reasons to admit a student which have no direct 
relationship to economic need. A research project may be planned which is 
expected to make a significant contribution to the discipline even if there 
is no obvious economic contribution, and a student may have exceptional 
research qualifications or unique interest in the topic. The justification 
for admitting such a student would be academic rather than economic. 

The individual student's commitment to graduate studies is another 
factor that should be weighed. A student who meets the academic requirements 
and who is prepared to sacrifice time and money for a PhD for his own 
development, without any assurance of economic rewards, should have at least 
a chance to pursue his own interests. 

The objective of planned enrolment should be a system in which the 
various factors - estimates of economic benefits to society, of academic 
contributions to knowledge, of benefits to the individual student - can be 
weighed and balanced. A price system is needed which will allow governments, 
universities and students to equate costs with anticipated benefits. The 
sum of the decisions would then establish the enrolment. Under this system 
the government's contribution would be based on its estimate of the future 
need for highly trained teachers and researchers. The provincial support 
would then be equal to the cost of training the number of PhDs required 


according to the estimate. Universities in turn should contribute from 
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scholarship funds or from the annual budget according to their assessment of 
their needs or interests. Individual students should be able to contribute 
directly to meet their personal expenses or to make up any deficit tn the 
costs of their training if they choose to do so. Total enrolment would not 
be arbitrarily fixed but the result of a wide range of economic, institutional 
and individual decisions, each attempting to balance costs with benefits. 

This is not a revolutionary proposal. It is almost a description of our 
present system of financing graduate studies. Governments make grants to 
universities which are intended to be spent directly or indirectly on graduate 
training. Even the size of the grant reflects the government's view of the 
social benefits of this graduate training. Universities in turn allocate 
funds for doctoral programs and doctoral fellowships and, here too, the 
amount reflects the university's view of the importance of the program. 
Present-day students forgo potential income, provide their subsistence and 
pay fees, with or without scholarship or bursary. Their decision to do 
graduate work already involves balancing costs against potential benefits. 
Our recommendations, therefore, are not a radical departure from the present 
system. We see them only as adjustments, designed to reestablish the 
correlation between costs and benefits at each level. 

For example, most provincial governments in the 1960s adopted a system 
of grants to universities based on enrolment, with no upper limits. This 
was an appropriate response when the demand for university graduates, 
especially those with a PhD, greatly exceeded the supply. The provincial 
objective of meeting future needs remains unchanged but, now that the demand 
for PhDs may be less elastic, the basis on which the government grant is 
determined needs to be changed. Juggling the amount of the grant per 
student or freezing the grant at an arbitrary level are only stop-gap 
measures. The appropriate response is for provincial educational authorities 
to estimate the future need for graduates with a PhD and to calculate the 
appropriate level of enrolment in PhD programs, and to include an item in the 
budget to cover the cost of this graduate training. 

Social cnange is too unpredictable to be amenable to long-range planning. 
Projections of present patterns will almost certainly underestimate future 


requirements. Provincial authorities will need to work in conjunction with 
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other provincial governments, with educational authorities in other provinces, 
with the appropriate federal agencies and with university officials. The 
estimates will at least be reasoned approximations of future need and adjust- 
ments can be made each year as predictions are modified. 

Even with these precautions, there will be miscalculations and 
misjudgments. Human fallibility, however, is no excuse for not planning. 
Governments already decide how much to invest annually in higher education 
and, in final analysis, governments have a responsibility to decide how 
much public money should be invested in doctoral studies. PhD enrolment will 
not be rigidly determined by this estimate. University administrations and 
individual students will also have some influence on the actual enrolment. 
Even the decision of the government will be primarily a financial decision 
with some flexibility in determining how the money will be distributed. 

We recommend that provincial governments meet a share of the costs of 
doctoral training by providing an annual sum equivalent to the cost of 
student scholarships and full tuition costs up to the number arrived at by 
estimates of future need. 

Some time will be required for educational officials to make the 
necessary projections and to establish contact with all the interested 
agencies. In the interim we suggest that provincial governments calculate 
their present expenditures on doctoral fellowships and their grants to 
universities to cover the cost of graduate training at the doctoral level 
and combine these amounts to arrive at the sum to be allocated to doctoral 
training. 

This amount should be offered in the form of graduate scholarships. A 
certain proportion of the total - possibly one-third - should be awarded as 
full scholarships, covering both student and university costs in full. The 
rest might be offered in the form of partial fellowships, possibly with 
one-third of the total covering 8C per cent of the scholarship and university 
costs, and with the final third covering 60 per cent of these expenses. These 
grants would be allocated to the PhD candidates approved by the provincial 
committees in order of rank. 

For those students who are offered only partial fellowships, the 


possibility of undertaking doctoral studies will depend on finding supplemen- 
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tary sources of support. A university is one possible source of funds. A 
university may wish to enrol a specific student because his research 
interests coincide with those of the university or the department, or a 
faculty member may have special reasons for wanting him as a graduate student. 
The university will have to rely on its internal budget for the balance of 
the fellowship and tuition costs. If it considers that the academic advantages 
outweigh this burden, it might offer to supplement the provincial 
contribution. For those students who are offered only partial government 
support and partial or no university support, there still remains the option 
of making up the difference at their own expense. 

Our proposal may be clearer if we offer some hypothetical illustrations. 
Let us assume that the annual cost to the university for a doctoral student 
is $11,000 and that the cost to the average student of a year at university 
is $4,000. If a provincial government decides on a figure of 100 new PhD 
candidates based on its estimate of future need, it will budget $1,500,000 
for this part of its program. One-third, or $500,000 would be offered in 
the form of grants of $15,000 for the top 33 students on the list prepared 
by the committees, $4,000 for each student and $11,000 for the university 
which they will be attending. The next third will be offered in the form 
of grants of $12,000, $3,200 for each student and $8,800 to the university. 
The final third will be distributed as grants of $2,400 for each student 
and $6,600 for the university. For the students in the second and third 
categories, either the university or the student will have to make up the 
deficits in the fellowship and the tuition fees. A student in the third 
category and with no university support would have to find $1,600 for the 
balance of his subsistence and would have to pay the university a fee of 
$4,400. 

There remains the problem of deciding how these scholarships should be 
distributed among the various disciplines. Estimates of social need can 
serve as indicators of suitable total enrolment in doctoral studies, but they 
are too imprecise to determine the enrolment by discipline, especially in 
classics or some modern languages, where the numbers are very small. A 
simpler procedure would be to work from the lists of eligible candidates 


prepared by the discipline committees and award enough scholarships in each 
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discipline to ensure the same success rate in each discipline. This is far 
from arbitrary, because these lists will reflect to some extent the students' 
assumptions about employment opportunities, the students' choice of . 
discipline and their academic standards. In order to ensure comparable 
academic standards among disciplines, however, a joint academic committee 
should compare the academic qualifications of the students at the cut-off 
points and should adjust the cut-off points if the standards vary. 

The next step is to decide which universities these students will 
attend. We believe it is the responsibility of the provincial authorities 
to ensure that every doctoral program offered within the province is 
academically sound. Certification procedures have already been established 
in most provinces for this purpose. We do not believe that provincial 
authorities should decide how many students any of these doctoral programs 
should have. Any quota system would be rigid, inflexible and inconsistent 
with the objective of high academic standards. In theory, a quota system 
could ensure that the best qualified departments trained most of the PhD 
students. In practice, governments and university officials would be 
reluctant to discriminate publicly between departments and would be inclined 
to enrol some students in each program. Once established, the quotas will 
be difficult to change, though appointments, retirements and shifting 
emphases within a discipline will mean that the academic rating of the depart- 
ments will change as the years pass. 

The students are likely to be the best judges of which doctoral program 
is the most suitable for them. They may be influenced by non-academic 
factors, such as geographic convenience or friendship, but it is so clearly 
in their interests to study under the best teachers in their field or to 
attend the institution with the best library or research facilities in their 
field that their decisions will be based largely on academic criteria. 
Universities will only be able to influence their choice in those cases where 
the university offers to supplement partial fellowships. 

We recommend that fellowship recipients should be allowed to enrol in 
the doctoral program of. their choice within the province. 

University departments would still retain the right to refuse admission 


to a student if they felt there were valid academic reasons for this refusal 


- if they were convinced, for example, that they could not offer the 
appropriate courses or provide the specialized research supervision which the 
student would require. In most cases, however, the departments will be 
delighted to have able graduate students, and the universities will welcome 
students who have personal scholarships and who also bring with them a grant 
to cover the full costs of their education. 

For university departments, student choice means that enrolment is less 
predictable than with a quota system. Universities, however, have managed to 
survive the uncertainties of existing enrolment procedures. Student 
choice will encourage departments to compete for students by raising their 
academic standards. In the long run the financial investment in graduate 
studies should go to the best institutions. Departments which attract enough 
students to ensure that graduate seminars have optimum enrolment will be 
more efficient and should be able to spend more money on teaching staff, 
library holdings or other facilities. The element of competition between 
graduate programs may lead to stress and insecurity in some departments, but 
the pressure to raise academic standards should improve graduate training in 
the province or region. 

This brief outline of our proposals for the admission of PhD students 
to doctoral programs leaves many details unresolved. We have deliberately 
omitted reference to part-time doctoral students because, in our opinion, 
full-time study at the doctoral level offers many academic advantages; it is 
especially difficult to do research and to write a thesis on a part-time 
basis. Our recommendations have been directed to encouraging full-time study 
at this level although special regulations will be required for those 
students who cannot study full time. University accounting procedures will 
have to be refined so that the full tuition costs per student can be 
established. We are sure the details can be worked out by university and 
provincial authorities if our proposals for changes in admissions procedures 


and the financing of doctoral programs are accepted. 


b. The Federal Rote at the PhD Level 
The categories of federal concern provide guidelines to the appropriate 
federal role at the PhD level. The federal government has specific 


constitutional responsibilities, a direct concern for Canadian interests 
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and for the coordination of provincial university systems. It therefore 
requires experts in certain areas who can conduct research or act as 
consultants, and in many cases a PhD is almost a prerequisite. We will 
return to the question of special federal grants to initiate or develop 
doctoral programs which provincial authorities might not otherwise provide. 
Where the programs already exist, and where federal departments or agencies 
only wish to ensure that enrolment is large enough to meet their needs, it is 
logical for these departments or agencies to provide some scholarships. 

We recommend that the federal government provide scholarships, including 
full tuition costs, in those areas where it can identify a specific federal 
need for graduates with a PhD. 

It is not as easy to identify an appropriate federal role for the 
category which we have called the pursuit of excellence. In the past the 
Canada Council has played a major role in providing fellowships for doctoral 
candidates, and it deserves great credit for encouraging doctoral studies in 
the humanities and social sciences when the need for PhDs was apparent but 
the resources inadequate. Provincial authorities now have accepted greater 
responsibilities, and we expect this trend to continue. The federal govern- 
ment still has an interest in encouraging higher academic standards in all 
areas of graduate studies and so should continue to provide some support for 
doctoral programs. One form of this federal support should be a program of 
federal fellowships in the humanities and social sciences. 

In our discussions across the country we found widespread support for 
the continuation of a doctoral fellowship program by the Canada Council or 
its successor. There was some difference of opinion about how large the 
program should be. A number of the university task forces noted that the 
proportion of doctoral candidates holding Canada Council awards had feeiinenh: 
Many academics believed that the trend should be reversed, and in the words 
of the Queen's University task force, "the Canada Council should increase 
the proportion of PhD students in the humanities and social sciences 


Z 
through its fellowship program." 


We do not believe that the federal government, through the Canada 
Council or its successor, should have the major financial responsibility for 


doctoral training in Canada. The Council's role, as we interpret it, isa 
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complementary role, separate from specific federal concerns for doctoral 
training and committed to fostering and encouraging higher academic 
standards generally at the doctoral level. A commitment to higher standards 
is little help in determining the precise amount which should be included in 
the Council budget, because there is no limit to what might be spent. We 
suggest, therefore, that the complementary role of the Canada Council be 
recognized by having its fellowship grants associated with the proposed 
provincial or regional doctoral fellowship programs. 

The Council or its successor would still award its fellowships directly. 
It would undertake to provide a fixed proportion of the fellowship funds 
allocated by the provincial authorities, possibly 10 per cent. It would 
take advantage of the lists prepared by the provincial or regional 
committees, would rank the leading candidates in each discipline on a single 
list and would offer its fellowships to the leading candidates on each 
list. These scholarships would include a grant to the host university to 
defray the full tuition costs of the student. The provincial governments 
would thus be relieved of the fellowship costs of the winners of Canada 
Council scholarships. 

We recommend that the Canada Council or its successor award a limited 
number of fellowships in the humanities and social sciences, tenable at any 
Canadian university and with a grant to that university to cover the full 
COS ESHORPeUntEOn. 

We would expect the Canada Council or its successor to award the same 
percentage of the total fellowships for each discipline. There may be 
exceptional circumstances when the federal forecasts for highly trained 
manpower requirements differ significantly from the assessments of the 
provincial authorities. Under these circumstances, the Canada Council might 
want to reflect the federal perspective by increasing its percentage of the 
total fellowships in some disciplines and reducing it in others. 

Another special problem is that of support for a Canadian doctoral 
student who proposes to attend a university outside Canada. There are many 
reasons for encouraging outstanding students to study in Canada. Their 
intellectual and financial contribution is highly valuable but where there is 


no doctoral program in Canada as well-suited to the student's needs as some 
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program offered abroad, the only decision consistent with fostering high 


academic standards is to grant a fellowship tenable at a foreign university. 


We therefore recommend that the Canada Council fellowships in the 
humanities and social sciences shall be tenable outside Canada only when it 
can be shown that the student has sound academic reasons for attending a 
foreign university. 


In this case the Council fellowship would include an amount to cover 
the student's fees but would not include a special grant to the host uni- 
versity over the established fees. 

These recommendations for Canada Council doctoral fellowships have 
been associated with proposed changes at the provincial or regional levels 
for admissions and provincial or regional fellowships. The Canada Council 
or its successor will not have to wait until these changes have been 
introduced. It can continue its current practice of sending each university 
a complete list of its applicants for awards with a request to put them in 
rank order by discipline. It can appoint provincial or regional committees, 
by discipline, to do a preliminary screening of candidates and make recom- 
mendations. National committees would then establish the rank order of 
the successful candidates in the provincial or regional competitions. 

When a province or region sets up its own admissions committees, they will 
replace the screening committees established by the Canada Council. 

The cost of our proposals has not been determined because federal 
support for doctoral students should be decided in conjunction with the 
level of federal support for academic research. In the final analysis, 
the total budget for the Canada Council will be determined by the political 
process. For the academic year 1975-76, the Canada Council was distributing 
doctoral fellowships to 929 award holders at Canadian universities and 
605 award holders at foreign or unspecified universities, at an average 


cost of $5,698 per student, for a total of about $8.7 million. If the 
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grants to students remain constant, our recommendations would require 
the Council or its successor to pay, in addition, the institutional costs for 
each student attending a Canadian university, possibly an average of $11,000, 
and the fees for each student attending a foreign university, possibly 
$2,500. The same scholarship budget for the Council would support the 
equivalent of approximately 400 doctoral students at Canadian universities 
and 200 at foreign universities. These figures are not intended to suggest 
what the Council or its successor should do. We have suggested support to the 
level of 10 per cent of the provincial grants for doctoral students. The exact 
level of Council support should be determined by the size of its budget and 
the proportion of this budget which it proposes to allocate to doctoral 
fellowships. 

These recommendations are not comprehensive. Many special cases will 


have to be dealt with on almost an individual basis. Even here the emergence 


of provincial systems suggests what procedures would be the most appropriate. 
If foreign students seeking admission to Canadian doctoral programs come 
under a federal program of external aid, or under some federal scholarship 
arrangement such as the Commonwealth fellowship program, the federal govern- 
ment should meet its obligation to the student and should reimburse the host 
university for the costs involved. Foreign students who wish to come as 
individuals, without landed immigrant status, would be eligible only if they 
were included in the provincial committee list of successful candidates. 

They would not be eligible for provincial or federal fellowships and would 
have to finance their own education or rely on university scholarships. 

It is possible that the recommendations we have made for the Canada 
Council or its successor would be appropriate for the fellowship programs of 
the National Research Council and the Medical Research Council. Our mandate 
is limited to graduate studies in the humanities and social sciences. We 
have no experience or special knowledge of the problems of graduate training 
in the natural or medical sciences and cannot suggest measures which might 
be adopted in those areas. It seems probable, however, that the establish- 


ment of provincial systems will affect the federal role in graduate training 
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and research in the natural and life sciences as well as in the humanities 


and social sciences and that some of our recommendations might be appropriate 


for the other research councils. 


ec. Renewals of PhD Fellowshtps 

In discussions with our colleagues across the country we found a widespread 
interest in the form and content of PhD programs, and the hope was often 
expressed that our Commission would be able to recommend structural or 
pedagogical reforms. Within each discipline, we usually found a broad 
consensus on the appropriate structure of the doctoral program. There were 
minor differences of opinion on course requirements and prerequisites, on 
the relative merits of seminars or directed research or on the pros and cons 
of specialization, but in most cases there was agreement on fundamentals, and 
the debate was over details or refinements. Each discipline faced special 
problems. It -soon became obvious that the professors and students within 
each discipline were the most reliable judges of what doctoral programs 
should include and which pedagogical techniques were appropriate. On these 
issues, modifications and reform could come only from within the discipline. 
Since there was a common commitment within each discipline to high academic 
standards and broad consensus on what high academic standards were, we 
concluded that program development could best be left to individual 
disciplines. 

The one exception was the length of the PhD program. We found a wide- 
spread conviction among students, professors and administrators that too 
much time was required to earn a PhD in the humanities and social sciences. 
Part of the blame can be attributed to the stress placed on the 
comprehensives and the longer time which students give to preparing for 
these examinations. Another factor is the common practice of PhD candidates 
to take a full-time teaching or research position and write the thesis in 
their spare time. We also noted some pressures to prolong doctoral programs 
even more. In some disciplines the major pressure seemed to come from 
recent advances in some sector and the need to expand the program to include 
the new approach or new knowledge. In other cases the pressure seemed to 


come from the competition for available teaching or research posts and the 
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desire of faculty and student to satisfy any demands an employer might 
impose. Some students preferred to prolong their doctoral studies and have 
their fellowships renewed because the alternative was to be unemployed. It 
seems almost certain that the pressures to lengthen doctoral programs will 
increase over the next few years and that the net effect of the individual 
decisions by students, professors and employers will be to extend the 
already overly long time required for a PhD. 

Our primary concern is with the objectives and efficacy of graduate 
training. Lengthening the period of training is unnecessary and wrong. A 
PhD was never intended to certify that its recipient knows all there is to be 
known in his field. It attests to his knowledge of the fundamentals in the 
discipline and his ability to apply this knowledge in a scholarly and 
imaginative way. If the frontiers of the discipline have expanded or if new 
sectors of knowledge must be incorporated in the program, the response should 
not be merely to lengthen this latter. It should be the responsibility of 
the faculty to restructure the program to integrate the new developments 
without extending the training period. University departments - or students 
- should not yield to the pressure of employers to have the period of 
graduate training prolonged. Employers should be more concerned with the 
ability and potential of a PhD graduate than with the courses taken, and 
most doctoral programs are already long enough to assess these qualities. 

The problem is serious. As we have pointed out, the record of Canadian 
universities is far from satisfactory. It apparently takes longer on the 
average for their students in the humanities and social sciences to complete 
their doctorate than for comparable students taking the doctorate at 
universities in other countries. A comparison with doctoral students in the 
natural sciences is also disturbing: there is a higher proportion of 
unsuccessful candidates and dropouts in the humanities and social sciences, 

a higher proportion of candidates still registered as students but apparently 
inactive and the successful candidates have usually taken longer to complete 
their PhD.” It cannot be assumed that the time required for a doctorate in 
other countries or in one of the natural sciences should become the norm for 
a PhD in the humanities or the social sciences or that the procedures in the 


natural sciences should be adopted as a model. The time devoted to a PhD in 
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the humanities and social sciences can be reduced, we are convinced, and the 
tragic waste of dropouts and candidates identified as "All But Dissertation" 
can be minimized. 

We are not suggesting rigid or arbitrary limitations on the length of 
PhD programs. Each student and each topic is a special case. Three critical 
stages exist in every PhD program where something can and should be done to 
counteract the pressures which now exist for prolonging study at the PhD 
level. The first stage is admission to the program: if mediocre 
candidates are admitted they are almost certain to drop out or to take longer 
to qualify for the degree. Our recommendations on admission procedures will 
help to ensure careful screening of potential candidates. The second stage 
is the period during which the candidate completes his formal studies, a 
phase usually terminated by passing the tests known as the "comprehensives." 
The third stage is writing the thesis. Procedures can be adopted which will 
encourage a shorter lapse of time at each of these two stages without 
sacrificing academic standards. The new Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council can modify its fellowship regulations as an example to 
provincial and university authorities. ; 

A PhD fellowship should provide the student with assurance of financial 
support as long as he is making satisfactory progress. It would be wasteful 
to have renewals influenced by budgetary fluctuations or shifting predictions 
of employment opportunities. The candidate's progress, however, cannot be 
rigorously assessed on an annual basis. For the student who receives a 
fellowship in the spring and enrols in the fall, a progress report is 
required by the end of the calendar year if the fellowship is to be renewed 
on a competitive basis for the next year. Rather than a perfunctory assess- 
ment, we propose that fellowships be awarded for two years. Students would 
be expected to give proof of following the prescribed program, but no 
appraisal of their progress should be required. We therefore recommend that 
Canada Council fellowships be initially awarded for a period of two years. 

In most Canadian doctoral programs the comprehensives may be written 
at the end of the second year of full-time graduate study, which would mean 
the end of the first year of a Canada Council fellowship. All too often the 


comprehensives are postponed, and it is not unusual for three or more years of 


full-time graduate study to elapse before they are completed. Since only 
after this phase is completed can the student give full attention to his 
research, some encouragement is needed for the university and the student to 
see that this phase is not unduly prolonged. We suggest that students not be 
allowed to apply for fellowship renewals until they have successfully 
completed their comprehensives. If six months is allowed for the administra- 
tion of the renewal applications, this would still allow the student to take 
up to two and a half years of full-time graduate study to complete his 
comprehensives and to have his renewal approved by the time his first Council 
fellowship runs out. Any prolonged postponement of the comprehensives would 
mean an interregnum between the initial fellowship and the renewal. The 
renewal, like the fellowship, would cover university costs as well as a grant 
to the student, but the university and the student would be encouraged to 
avoid unnecessary delay. 

An initial two-year fellowship would permit the Council or its successor 
to adopt different appraisal procedures for all renewal applications. A 
candidate on application will have completed preliminary studies and will be 
devoting full time to the thesis. The application therefore can take the 
form of a research application, outlining the thesis project, the sources, 
the schedule and the research costs. The supervisor's supporting letter 


would comment on the student's academic abilities and on the project. 


Applications for renewal could be assessed along the lines of 
applications for research grants. Is the thesis proposal feasible? Is the 
methodology sound? Is the proposed budget realistic? Will the completed 
thesis have any scholarly significance? Can it be completed in the allotted 
time? 

A rigorous appraisal of the thesis project at this stage will contribute 
to higher standards of research and to shortening the time required to 
complete the thesis. The close association of supervisor and graduate 
student in the natural sciences may help to explain the higher completion 
rates and shorter average time required for a PhD in these sciences. This 
relationship cannot be duplicated in the humanities and social sciences, but 


a closer association of the supervisor and student would be helpful. One 
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way to encourage this is to associate the supervisor in a formal way with 
the application for a renewal. 

Under most circumstances, two years of full-time research and writing 
should be sufficient to complete a doctoral thesis. If more time is 
required, probably the thesis topic was too ambitious. Since the recipient 
of a Canada Council grant normally will have completed one year of full-time 
research under the initial two-year fellowship, the renewal, if granted, 
will be for one year only. The grant, because it is a research grant, 
should include an amount to cover such legitimate research costs as travel, 
maintenance, equipment, computer and typing costs. 

We recommend that the Canada Council fellowships be renewable for one 
year, after successful completion of all preliminary requirements and 
favorable evaluation of the thesis proposal, and that this renewal 
should include an amount to defray research expenses. 

The Canada Council or its successor may decide that unforeseen or 
exceptional circumstances have delayed the completion of a doctoral thesis. 
It may therefore wish to consider applications for an extension of its 
fellowship renewal. We are in favor of flexibility, but such extensions 
should be exceptional. 

These recommendations are directed to the Canada Council or its 
successor, but the same arguments are equally valid for any provincial or 
university fellowship programs. Currently the path of least resistance is 
often to prolong the period of preparation for the comprehensives and to 
allow more time to complete the thesis. The academic problems posed by the 
expansion of knowledge within a discipline can be resolved within the 
confines of a two-year preparation for the comprehensives, and appropriate 
research projects can be designed to permit the completion of a thesis over 
the next two years without sacrificing academic standards. We hope other 
granting agencies will adopt regulations similar to these we have recommended 


for the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council. 


d. Teaching and Research Asststants 
One aspect of graduate training requires special consideration. Doctoral 


candidates are sometimes asked or expected to work as teaching assistants or 





as research assistants. The experience of teaching or of doing research may 
well be valuable for the student, but there is always a danger that the time 
required will encroach on the time which should be devoted to other aspects 
of graduate training. Many fellowship programs and many graduate faculties 
protect the student against undue exploitation; the Canada Council, for 
example, limits its doctoral fellows to a maximum of seven hours a week for 
such work. The pressure to rely on graduate students as teaching or research 
assistants already exists and is likely to increase over the next few years. 
A brief consideration of the academic implications seems in order. 

Many teaching and research assistants are students working for a degree 
at the master's level. The wide range of master's programs makes generali- 
zations dangerous. Some form of apprenticeship in teaching or research may 
be quite appropriate. On the other hand, we suspect that our reservations 
about the reliance on doctoral students for teaching and research also apply 
to the reliance on master's students. When departments and universities 
review their master's programs, We suggest they insist that the use of the 
students as assistants should be justified in academic terms as an integral 
part of the program. Otherwise, our comments on doctoral candidates may 
apply with equal validity to students at the master's level. 

Doctoral candidates are frequently expected to work as teaching 
assistants at the undergraduate level. This teaching may be a helpful 
learning experience; the candidates may know their subject better if they 
have to teach it at an elementary level. As well, the teaching can be seen 
as a form of apprenticeship for those who look forward to a teaching career. 
Not all PhDs in the humanities and social sciences will become university 

professors. Therefore, it is difficult to justify a compulsory teaching 
apprenticeship for all doctoral candidates. Ina period when university 
budgets are restricted, however, doctoral programs may be influenced by 
financial as well as academic factors. It is cheaper to pay an assistant 
than a full-time faculty member. The faculty also benefit if teaching 
assistants relieve them of some teaching duties. The danger is that the 
penefits to the university and to the individual faculty member will over- 


shadow the interests of the graduate students. 
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A Canada Council doctoral fellow should be permitted to act as a teaching 


assistant only if this teaching can be justified as contributing directly 

to his or her training or as a form of professional apprenticeship. -In 
either case the onus should be on the student and the Supervisor to show that 
this teaching experience is an integral part of the doctoral program. Even 
if this requirement is met, the time required for this teaching should not 
exceed the present permitted maximum. 

Students on partial fellowships should be allowed to take on teaching 
responsibilities even if they are not part of their training program or form 
of apprenticeship, but this teaching should be recognized for what it is - a 
means of earning money. The student should be paid a standard rate as a 
part-time instructor, and there should be regulations to ensure that his 
teaching duties do not seriously encroach on his ¥YeSponSibilities as a 
graduate student. 

Similar regulations should be formulated for research assistantships. 
Experience as a research assistant May contribute to graduate training. 
Research, however, may be an undesirable distraction if the student is 
preparing for comprehensives, or it may be a serious encroachment on personal 
time if it is unrelated to research for the student's own thesis. No special 
measures seem necessary to provide research experience, because the thesis 
requirement ensures that a doctoral student will do research. We do not 
believe that Canada Council fellows should act as research assistants if the 
only justification is that they will gain research experience. Students on 
partial fellowships may be permitted to act as research assistants to 
supplement their income but, as in the case of teaching assistants, they 
should then be paid standard rates and there should be fellowship regulations 
to limit the time which they can devote to gainful employment. 

It is quite a different case when the research for a student's thesis 
is related to or even an integral part of a broader research project. The 
student's own research may not be possible without equipment or data which 
the larger project can provide, or the student's project may be a stage of 
the larger project. Under these circumstances it is not always possible to 
make a distinction between a student's own research and his work as research 


assistant for the major project. In academic terms this coordination of a 
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thesis with a larger research project is often highly desirable. The student 
has the advantage of working closely with experienced researchers and 

of being involved in what may be a more complex or more stimulating research 
project. The scope and significance of his own thesis may be enhanced by 

the association. The director of the project may find that he benefits from 
having a research assistant with a strong personal interest in the project. 
The association of a thesis with a complementary research project can have 


financial and academic advantages and should be encouraged. 


There is a major hazard, however, if the thesis is only peripherally 
related to the larger research project. The doctoral candidate may find that 
his involvement in the project interferes with or delays his own research. 
The regulation which limits the time which a Canada Council doctoral fellow 
can spend as a research assistant is not satisfactory. The student may have 
no choice but to work on the main project or find a different thesis topic. 
Regulations are needed which will allow the doctoral candidate to take 
advantage of the financial and academic benefits of associating with a larger 
research topic without being exploited by the project director or being 
unduly penalized for the delay in completing his or her thesis. 

We propose that the Canada Council resolve this problem by relating its 
fellowship payments only to that proportion of the fellow's time which can 
be considered as spent on graduate training - that is, on the doctoral 
thesis. Financial support for the time apportioned to the larger research 
project would have to come from some other source, presumably from the 
funding for that research project. The Canada Council fellow would not be 
penalized; if participation ina research project limits time he gives to his 
own thesis and, as an example, his fellowship payments are halved, the 
student should be allowed to receive these fellowship payments for double the 
normal period. 

The apportionment of the doctoral fellow's time should not present any 
serious difficulties. The graduate student in his renewal application to the 
Canada Council would outline his or her research plans and explain how the 
association with the larger research project ice nelared stOmeEneCmchest charlie 
director of the project would be expected to submit a statement explaining 


the demands he would be making of the student as an assistant. The same 
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reports will presumably have to be attached to any application for funds for 
the larger project, so that any tendency to minimize the student's contri- 
bution to the project will be counteracted. The two reports should allow 
the Canada Council to assess division of a fellow's time between graduate 
work and work as a research assistant. 

This proposal can be illustrated by two hypothetical examples. If the 
student's work as a research assistant coincides exactly with what he would 
have to do to produce a thesis - which would be the ideal arrangement - half 
of the student's fellowship should be charged to the budget of the research 
project. If the work as an assistant bore no relation to his thesis, the 
student would receive the full salary of an assistant from the budget of the 
research project and during this time would not receive any fellowship funds. 

This distinction between research as a doctoral candidate and research 
as a research assistant will be helpful to graduate students and will protect 
them against being used as cheap labor for a professor's research project. 
It will also have the advantage of helping the university to distinguish in 
its budget between the costs of graduate training and the costs of graduate 
research. 

The regulations we have proposed for teaching and research assistants 
will probably result in university teaching and research becoming less 
dependent upon graduate students. If teaching or research assistants are to 
be paid the going rate for their work whether or not they are graduate 
students, there will be less incentive to rely on master's or doctoral 
candidates. At some universities there is already a special category of 
instructors responsible for supervising laboratories or meeting students in 
groups for drills or discussion. A special category of research technicians 
is also emerging as the amount of research in the humanities and social 
sciences increases. These are often individuals who have an MA or even a 
PhD, who have completed their formal education and have no plans to become 
a full-time university professor or an initiator or director of research 


projects. In the long run, the standards of university teaching and 


research will benefit more from reliance on these professional teaching 


Or research assistants than on less-experienced and less-committed graduate 


students. 
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The same argument has led us to reject suggestions that there be post- 
doctoral fellowships in the humanities and social sciences. Such fellow- 
ships are designed to allow PhD graduates to continue full-time research for 
a year or two after the completion of their thesis and so postpone the time 
when they will be diverted from research by teaching duties. Postdoctoral 
fellowships are well established in the natural sciences but are still 
unusual in the humanities or social sciences, and it would be inappropriate 
to encourage ehenee Students who have just completed a PhD should be 
eligible for special grants which would enable them to acquire knowledge or 
skills appropriate for their continued research, such as training ina 
related discipline or the acquisition of language or computer skills. 
Otherwise financial support for any research activities should come from a 


; ; 7 
research grant, either as principal researcher or as a research assistant. 
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Notes 


1. Max von Zur-Muehlen, "The PhD Dilemma in Canada Revisited," Canadian Journal 


he 


of Higher Education, Vol. 8, No. Pep dS Te jie AS) aC 


In Ontario the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP) undertook an 
elaborate study of graduate programs, discipline by discipline, hoping that 
the universities would establish voluntary procedures for eliminating the 
weakest programs. The results have been disappointing. Even where disci- 
pline studies did identify weak departments the usual response of the univer- 
sity has been to question the report or to take steps to strengthen the 
department. 


See, for example, the Reports of the Task Forces, University of British 
Columbia, Université de Montréal, Queen's University. The Council devoted 
59.5 per cent of its total budget to doctoral fellowships in 1970-71 but 

only 42.9 per cent in 1973-74. The success rate for fellowship applicants 
scarcely changed over these years. The significant difference was the decline 
in the number of applicants. If we assume that marginal students were no 
longer competing, this would mean higher standards would be required for an 
award. 


A Commitment to Excellence, Report of a Task Force on Graduate Studies and 
Research in the Humanities and the Social Sciences, commissioned by the 
Canada Council's Commission on Graduate Studies in the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences, Kingston, Queen's University, 1975, p. 48. 


See Section One, Chapter VII. 


Max von Zur-Muehlen, Post-Doctorals in Canada in the Mid-Seventies, Secretary 
: a TA on VOD Ee 
of State, mimeographed (August 1975). 


Disciplines such as mathematics and psychology, which have some affinities 
with the natural or medical sciences, may require special consideration. 
For these disciplines it seems likely that research grants can meet their 
needs. 
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1. The Level of Funding for University Research 

Much of the debate in recent years on university research has focused on the 
two related issues of the financing of this research and the purpose of 
research. University research in Canada is largely financed by governments 
and will be in the future. The issue here, therefore, is not the source of 
funds but the amount. How much can or should governments invest in 
university research? The answer to that question is closely linked to the 
second issue, the purpose of this research. Governments establish their own 
priorities, and these priorities are based on political judgments. The 
extent to which university research will be funded will depend on the extent 
to which it coincides with government priorities. Universities can 


influence the funding decisions by adapting their research to conform to 


these priorities and, at an earlier stage, by participating in the political 
process and helping to establish these priorities. 

University spokesmen have tended to assume that the purposes of 
university research are almost self-evident and that this research should 
obviously have a high priority. The Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada, for example, in a brief to the Prime Minister of Canada and the 
premiers of the provinces in 1975, spoke of the need to develop "a national 
university policy", but even before such a policy was developed it felt able 
to recommend an immediate increase in federal funds for university research. 
It so happened that the need for these increases was less apparent to the 
federal government, which had frozen these research funds and, because of 
inflation, had therefore effectively reduced its research assistance. 

We see no simple way to resolve such differences. As we already pointed 
out, there is a necessary and desirable tension between the interests of 
science and the Picorests of society. Scholars must articulate their needs 
and insist on terms which are consistent with scholarly research, but they 
must realize they are participating in the process of formulating government 
policy. To be effective they must present their case clearly, recog- 
nizing and responding to other social priorities as far as their scholarly 


principles permit. Their success, as measured by the money provided for 
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university research, will depend only in part on the presentation of their 
case. It will also depend upon the demands from other sectors of society, on 
the priorities adopted by governments, and on the governments' view of the 
contribution which university research can make to their social goals. This 
political process is made even more complex because universities do not have 
a monopoly on research and because, in our federal system, research funding 
comes from both provincial and federal governments. 

We do not believe that there are objective criteria by which universities 
and governments can determine the total amount to be spent on university 
research. A fixed sum, even if it was adjusted to compensate for inflation, 
would soon be too much or too little because the needs of science and of 
society are not static. Some academics have suggested that it would be preferable 
to fix government research expenditures as a percentage of the gross national 
product. This does have the advantage of permitting a rising level of 
investment in research without the uncertainties of the political process. 
But if there is some correlation between scientific research and productivity, 
it might be more logical to increase research expenditures when the gross 
national product declines. Even if governments were prepared to commit them- 
selves in advance to such a formula, there would be plenty of opportunity for 
controversy. What would the percentage be? What would be the share of the 
federal and provincial governments? How would the research funds be shared 
among the natural sciences, life sciences, social sciences and humanities? 
What should the balance be between the imprecise categories of fundamental 
and applied research or free and mission-oriented research? How are we to 
decide what proportion of research funds should be invested in university 
research? 

The question of how much money Canadian governments should invest in 
research goes beyond our terms of reference and our competence. The answer 
at any given time will be the sum of a number of political decisions, and 
the sum will change as the political process evolves. We have already 
explained why we believe that research will make an expanding contribution 
to our collective welfare, and why university research will be an essential 
component of this research. To that extent we are already participating in 


the political process. There will be a wider understanding of the nature 
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and the potential of university research if Canadian universities can define 
more clearly what the research role of the universities should be. If 
universities can agree on what "university research" should encompass, they 
will then be in a better position to claim their appropriate share of 
available research funds. They will, at the same time, be participating in 
the political process by which the total investment in research will be 


determined. 


2. Universities and Contract Research 

Research projects, especially in the humanities and social sciences, dc not 
fit neatly into such categories as fundamental or applied research, frontier 
or contemplative research, free or oriented research. 

For an individual university, these categories may be less important 
than other factors in deciding whether a research project should be 
considered. We refer the reader back to our earlier discussion of this 
problem and our conclusion that: 


For any specific project, university research administrators must first 
determine whether it is scientific research, i.e. a rational analvsis of 
causal or functional relationships between phenomena and then, whether the 
project is compatible with policies of the teaching unit and faculty. - 


This conclusion deliberately does not include any reference to financial 
factors. Every decision on research must involve some attempt to correlate 
estimated costs and benefits, and to ignore costs would be financially 
‘irresponsible. If universities must be cost-conscious, they must also 
resist any temptation to be unduly influenced by financial benefits. For 
example, a university might be justified in contracting to undertake a 
marketing research project but it should justify the undertaking on the 
academic merit of the project, including publication of the findings, and 
because the research would complement the teaching or research interests 
of the faculty. It should not undertake such a project merely because it 
would be financially profitable. In assessing the potential benefits of 
any research project, the first requirement must be that the project will 
serve the university's research objectives. 

The relationship between academic objectives and costs may be better 


understood if we begin with contract research, which some outside agency 





pays a university or a faculty member to undertake. Most Canadian 
universities do not have an explicit policy relating to research contracts, 
especially in the humanities and social sciences, because these contracts 
have not been large or numerous. The demand for contract research, 
however, is likely to increase, especially in the social sciences. The 
increased opportunities for contract research will raise fundamental 
questions about the scientific and social objectives of university 
research as well as the obligations of faculty members as university 
employees. Contract research, with its financial incentives, may 
compromise the commitment to scientific research and the research 
priorities of a university. Each university needs to agree on its 
research priorities and to establish administrative procedures to 
determine whether proposed research contracts fall within the institu- 
tion's guidelines. 

The difficulties posed by the "make-or-buy" policy of the federal govern- 
ment will serve to illustrate the problem. In 1973 the federal government 
adopted the policy of contracting out as much of its mission-oriented 
research and development as possible to private industry. Universities 
became involved because in some cases the only available experts were 
employed by a university, and because in other cases federal departments 
converted a program of university research grants to a contracting program 
in order to include a contribution to the overhead costs of the eee 
This federal program has been confined largely to the natural sciences but 
the experience has some lessons for all university research contracts. In 
September 1976, the Minister of State for Science and Technology announced that 
the "make-or-buy" policy was to be extended to include certain activities in 
the humanities and social sciences. 

The Department of Supply and Services, which negotiates these contracts, 
has signed contracts almost exclusively with university administrations 
rather than with individual professors. Even in the case of contracts with 
private companies employing university professors, the Department has 
arranged regularly for the prior approval of the university administration. 
University administrations have a right to be informed and in many cases 


are the most appropriate agents for negotiating such contracts, because the 


university will frequently be responsible for many of the indirect costs 
such as overhead, equipment and supplies and secretarial services. 

Even more important than the financial terms, however, are the academic 
aspects of the contract. The university has a responsibility to decide 
whether the research project is acceptable, as a public service or as 
scholarly research, and whether the terms relating to confidentiality or 
access to the findings conform to university policy. The university should 
also decide whether it is consistent with its own academic or research 
orientation to have a professor or a group of professors involved in this 
project. Each university in Canada should have an officer or a committee to 
take the responsibility for assessing the academic validity of any proposed 
research contract involving university personnel, assessing also the 
appropriateness of this contract in terms of the university's research 
objectives and, finally, ensuring that the financial interests of the 
university are protected. 

We recommend that each university establish procedures to assess the 
academic validity, the relationship to the university's research objectives 
and the financial terms of all research contracts involving university 
personnel. 

The procedures favored by the Department of Supply and Services seem 
so sensible that they should be adopted by all agencies negotiating research 
contracts. We make this a specific recommendation in the case of dealings 
with any federal agency. 

We recommend that the federal government inform the university 
administration prior to the signing of any contract involving university 
personnel and that whenever possible it should negotiate directly with the 
university administration. 

These contracts should include the payment of all indirect as well as 
direct costs incurred by the university personnel and the university itself, 
including full remuneration for the principal investigator. It would 
obviously be unfair to potential competitors if the contracts did not include 
such costs and, as a purchaser of research, it is in the long-range interests 
of the federal government to encourage competition from industry and private 
entrepreneurs. Also, the universities should be reimbursed for all indirect 
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We recommend that any federal contract involving university personnel 
should include all indirect costs and also remuneration for the principal 
investigator. 

The inclusion of indirect costs will create difficulties for 
university administrators. At present no Canadian university can arrive at 
more than rough estimates of such costs, which vary widely depending on such 
factors as the size of the project, the use of space or the need for special 
equipment. A fixed percentage may be acceptable for small contracts but for 
larger projects the amount involved is significant and the university 
administrators or the federal negotiators will need more accurate figures. 
Over a period of time the universities will be obliged to improve their 
accounting procedures and provide more reliable estimates of indirect costs. 
If the provincial authorities want uniform accounting procedures throughout 
the province, the universities will have to introduce even more radical 
modifications and may need financial assistance from the province to make 
the necessary changes. Many will regret the consequent extension of the 


university bureaucracy, but we see it as necessary and inevitable. 


The question of payment to the principal investigator will pose a 
different sort of problem to the university administration. Assuming that 
the investigator is a full-time employee of the university, it can be argued 
that the time given to a research contract is time taken from normal duties, 
in which case the university might legitimately deduct the equivalent 
earnings from his or her regular salary. On the other hand, the investigator 
may use weekends and holidays for outside work or may argue that the work 
will enhance his or her contribution to the university as a teacher and as 
a director of research and that he or she should therefore continue to 
receive full university salary, regardless of supplementary employment. 

This is a problem between the university as employer and the professor as 
employee, and we have no recommendations to make on this question of 
supplementary income. At the university level, the administration and the 
faculty may agree on university guidelines or they may prefer to negotiate 
each case individually. Regulations may become necessary at the provincial 
or regional level if divergent university patterns cause Menlichentoidicn | Ibeeshay 


case, an amount should be included in the contract to cover the remuneration 
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of the principal investigator for the time spent on the project, because this 
is one of the costs of the project. A separate arrangement between the 
university administration and the investigator may determine whether this 
amount goes in full or in pare fe the investigator, but this will not affect 
the terms of the contract between the university and the federal government. 
The procedures we have outlined also seem to us to conform to the logic 
of emerging provincial or regional university systems. The federal govern- 
ment is, in effect, buying information from a provincial agency. It is only 
right that it should pay the full cost. Provincial authorities do not need 
to be directly involved in the negotiation; as long as the university is 
properly reimbursed for its work, the interests of the provincial system are 
protected. As a courtesy, we would expect the federal government to inform 
the provincial authorities of all the details of contracts with provincial 


institutions. 


3. Sustaining and Development Grants 
The federal departments and federal agencies, in addition to research 
contracts, have in the past endowed chairs, provided research funds and given 
development grants to selected universities in areas relating directly to 
federal responsibilities. With the emergence of provincial or regional 
university systems, federal arrangements with an individual university may 
disrupt planning and coordination at the provincial or regional level. 
Federal support for an institute of international affairs at one university 
might, for example, run counter to provincial plans for developing inter- 
national studies at another institution. Some provincial governments have 
already objected to what they see as unwarranted federal intervention ina 
provincial field, and such objections will almost certainly become more 
general and more forceful as the provincial or regional systems develop. 
Already provincial governments can exercise enough control over a 
university's budget to nullify the effects of any direct federal grants, if 
they choose to do so. The pattern of direct federal arrangements with 
individual universities will have to be modified. 

Federal departments or agencies may still consider it desirable to 


strengthen specific departments, faculties or institutes and may still be 
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prepared to make federal funds available. The choice will almost always 

fall on a university that already has an established reputation in the field. 
Provincial authorities, rather than object, will likely welcome this 

federal support. Provincial consent, however, should not be taken for 
granted. The appropriate provincial authority should be privy to any 
discussions about sustaining or development grants and should be a 

signatory of any final contract. 

We recommend that all federal sustaining or development grants to 
individual universities should be negotiated in conjunction with the 
appropriate provincial authorities. 

The starting point for the federal government will be to assess its own 
needs. Does External Affairs, for example, believe that it needs more 
graduates or more specialists or more extensive library holdings in Islamic 
studies than Canadian universities can now provide? Does the Secretary of 
State see a need for more translators or more research facilities in 
linguistics? Would the federal government benefit from a research institute 
on Canadian Indians or on penology? If the answer is in the affirmative, the 
federal authorities should then decide which universities could best fulfil 
its requirements. The initiative might equally well come from a university 
or from a provincial authority. In any case the negotiations would involve 
the university, and the provincial and federal governments, and the final 
agreement should be consistent with the interests of each. 

The involvement of the federal government will sometimes extend beyond 
support for an existing department or institute. It may see the need for 
graduate programs or research institutes which are so specialized or so 
expensive that no provincial or regional system is prepared to provide them. 
A number of provincial or - in the case of the Maritimes, regional - authori- 
ties may be interested in a cooperative venture. It is difficult, however, 
for any provincial or regional authority to finance an institution located 
in another province or region. 

Here the federal government may play a creative role. In negotiating 
with the representatives of the interested provincial or regional authorities 
it may make an essential contribution to the project. Its assistance may be 


a financial contribution to provide capital and equipment or an annual grant to 


defray the costs of transportation and communication in order to make the 
centre more accessible to the other provinces. Whatever the form of its 
assistance, the federal government's aim should be to contribute to 
cooperation between provincial systems. 

Another situation occurs when the federal government sees the need for 
a sustaining or development grant in a field in which universities in two 
or more provincial systems have already made some investment. The federal 
government will be able to decide what level or what programs of graduate 
training and research it would like established. Rather than choose the 
university unilaterally and begin negotiations with the appropriate 
authorities, it should give all interested provinces the opportunity to 
present their claims and to discuss the terms on which the provincial 
institution would meet the federal requirements. These negotiations will not 
always be easy, because some provinces and some universities will have to be 
disappointed. The federal government, however, can minimize these 
frustrations by making it clear in advance what it wants and how much it 


is willing to invest. 


4, The Canada Council and University Research 

The Canada Council has made an enormous contribution to university research. 
It is difficult to realize how little support there was for research in the 
humanities and social sciences in the days before the Council existed. In 
most years professors could not expect to be relieved of any teaching; the 
time available for research was the time left after they had fulfilled 

their other responsibilities. They might be able to look forward to a 
sabbatical after six or seven years, but leave was likely to be at 
half-salary and it required long-range budgeting if the year was to be 
devoted to research. The National Research Council existed, but there were 
almost no public or private endowments in the humanities and social sciences 
to provide faculty with an income while doing research. Canadians were 
eligible for fellowships from American foundations such as Rockefeller, Ford 
and Guggenheim but, within Canada, public and private institutions behaved 
almost as if research in the humanities and social sciences was a hobby in 


which professors could indulge on their own time and at their own expense. 


The amount and the quality of research done in the pre-Canada Council era 
attests to the importance which social scientists and humanists gave to 
research and the personal sacrifices they made. 

University research in the humanities and social sciences is no longer 
the orphan it was. The Canada Council was a major breakthrough, for it 
marked the recognition by the federal government that this research was more 
than a hobby, that it was a constructive and creative social activity. The 
Council made it possible for some graduate students and some faculty members 
to win fellowships that would free them for an interval of full-time research. 
The Council was also prepared to pay for the research costs of promising 
projects and so made it possible to undertake research which in the past 
would have been inconceivable. Fellowships and research grants were only a 
beginning. The Council's university library grants and its development 
program were a response to the need to improve the universities' research 
facilities. Travel grants for faculty to attend conferences, publication 
grants to disseminate research findings, as well as encouragement of inter- 
disciplinary research or of research on topics of special Canadian concern 
were all logical extensions of the initial decision that the federal govern- 
ment should support research in the humanities and social sciences. 

The Canada Council still plays a very important role in the funding of 
this research but there are now supplementary sources of financial support 
which did not exist in the pre-Canada Council era. Federal and provincial 
governments have significantly increased the level of university support 
and this has permitted universities to improve research facilities, to 
reduce teaching loads slightly and to provide some university funds for 
research expenses. In addition, some provincial governments have created 
their own foundations to finance research. The opportunities for contract 
research in the humanities and social sciences are also more numerous now. 
The Canada Council is the first choice of many applicants for research 
assistance, but it is no longer the only choice. 

The primary objective of the Canada Council - raising the standards 
of training and research in the humanities and social sciences - is as valid 
today as it was when the Council was established. Changes over the last two 
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Individual universities are developing their own research policies and the 
emergence of provincial and regional university systems means the develop- 
ment of provincial or regional research policies. In addition, the federal 
government has contributed to panivendity research by research contracts, 
special departmental programs and less directly by its financial contribu- 
tion through the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. If the 

Canada Council or its successor is to contribute to higher standards of 
training and research in the humanities and social sciences in the future it 
must play a role which is consistent with and complementary to the policies 
of the other agencies which are also contributing to this objective. 

How much money should the Canada Council or its successor have? There 
is no direct answer to this question. The amount a society invests in 
research is a political decision, arrived at by balancing the costs and 
assumed benefits of research against the costs and benefits of other social 
expenditures. In a federal system the total public expenditure on research 
is the sum of the decisions at the federal and provincial levels. Even at 
the federal level, the investment in research covers a wide range including 
research within the public service, research contracts with private 
industry or universities, fiscal agreements with provincial governments, as 
well as the funding of the National Research Council, the Medical Research 
Council and the Canada Council. No useful purpose can be served by a 
formula or equation which purports to weigh all the relevant factors and by 
some legerdemain to identify the annual sum which the Canada Council or its 
successor should receive. 

There are guidelines which can be suggested. A high level of university 
research depends upon long-range planning: by the individual researcher, who 
must develop skills, budget time, collect research material and data and 
arrange for whatever assistance will be needed; and by the university, which 
must build libraries, provide research facilities and free researchers from 
teaching duties at the appropriate time. There must therefore be assurance 
that the support for university research will not fluctuate unpredictably from 
one year to the next. The Canada Council or its successor should be assured 
of a minimum sum over a three- or five-year period, with some preliminary 


warning if the level of funding is to be Significantly modified. 





Federal support for the research councils should bear some relation to 
the federal expenditure on mission-oriented or contract research. Any 
increase in this federal expenditure will indicate an increasing reliance on 
research or a higher priority for research. The level of oriented research, 
whether it is done within government departments or contracted out to private 
institutions, depends upon the knowledge and skills of the researchers. 
Governments which look to research to assist them in formulating policy will 
rarely have the time or patience to develop special knowledge or skills. The 
normal pattern is to apply the existing knowledge or methodology to the 
specific problem. University research, however, must always reflect the 
priorities of academic objectives and the research orientation of the 
institution. This means that the research program of the university must be 
more than the sum of available research contracts. If universities are to 
contribute to knowledge, to develop improved research techniques and to 
provide up-to-date graduate training, there must be money available for free 
research or for university research which is an integral part of the training 
program. If the federal government increases its reliance on applied research, 
it should increase its contribution to the development of the special know- 
ledge and skills on which this applied research must be based. 

The total budget of the Canada Council or its successor will in the long 
run depend to a great extent on its reputation, and this in turn will be based 
on the effectiveness of its policies to improve the standards of training and 
and research. If it retains the confidence of academics, of provincial 
authorities and of federal authorities, its requests for funds will be 
listened to with respect, and if in some year the federal grant seems 
inadequate, the new Council will be able to rally support for its request and 
try to modify the government's decision. The present Canada Council already 
has a well-established reputation for impartiality in its awards of fellow- 
ships and research grants, for its commitment to high standards of scholar- 
ship and for championing the interests of the humanities and social sciences. 
It should be the concern of the Council and its successor to maintain this 
reputation and strengthen its position when the sources of funds for 


university research are becoming more diversified. 
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The Canada Council has always assumed that high standards of scholarship 
depended ultimately upon individual scholars. Doctoral fellowships has been 
a major program. The emergence of provincial or regional university systems 
will undoubtedly lead to some provincial or regional regulation of doctoral 
studies. In our discussion of graduate training we have already suggested 
provincial or regional procedures for admitting and for financing doctoral 
candidates. We also recommended that the Canada Council or its successor 
should modify its doctoral fellowship program to conform to these procedures 
and should use the provincial ranking of candidates for its fellowship 
competitions, and that the Council fellowships should be accompanied by 
payments to the host university to cover the costs of the student's training. 

The Canada Council's program of research grants should also be modified 
wherever necessary to be consistent with emerging provincial or regional 
systems. The competitive system, with evaluation by experts in the field, is 
still the best method of awarding research grants. Provincial or regional 
authorities will share with the Council or its successor the objective of 
fostering high academic standards and will presumably have no objection to 
federal research grants awarded in this way. At present, however, the research 
grants of the Canada Council do not cover all the costs of research. The 
university must meet the indirect costs and, to the extent that the research 
project encroaches on a professor's commitments to the university, it must 
also pay the principal investigator's salary. A research grant can affect the 
allocation of funds within a university budget; a large research grant for a 
project in archaeology, for example, will involve indirect costs and absorb 
university funds which might have gone elsewhere. This may interfere with the 
planning or priorities established for that university at the provincial or 
regional level. To avoid any disruption of the provincial or regional 
objectives, all indirect costs should be included in the Canada Council 
research grants. 

We are not impressed by the argument that the indirect research costs to 
a university are paid for out of the provincial grant, that under the Fiscal 
Arrangements ict the federal government paid half of these costs and that, 
therefore, the Canada Council or its successor has no obligation to reimburse 


universities for indirect costs. The argument iqnores the emergence of 
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provincial or regional systems of post-secondary education and the 
responsibility of provincial or regional authorities to establish priorities, 
and is less convincing now that the Established Programs Financing dissociates 
the federal government from any shared costs. We have already recommended 
that all federal research contracts with universities should include indirect 
costs. Federal research grants should follow the same pattern. 

We recommend that research grants awarded by the Canada Council or its 
successor should cover all indirect costs to the university and also an 
amount equivalent to the salary of the principal investigator. 

In our discussion of federal research contracts we have referred to some 
difficulties relating to the assessment of indirect costs and to the 
allocation of the amount included as salary for the principal BET fava fie 
The procedures adopted for research contracts will be applicable to research 
grants. 

The contribution of the Canada Council or its successor to research in 
the humanities and social sciences should come to terms with the increasing 
emphasis on "relevant" research. It is easy to justify an investment in 
research and development which promises to produce direct economic advantages. 
From this it seems a logical step to give preference to research which 
relates to Canadian concerns or Canadian problems in some way. The study of 
transportation by pipelines in permafrost is one example; in the social 
sciences, preference may go to studies of the effect of modern technology 
on native peoples. 

There are serious dangers, however, in the use of "relevance" as a 
criterion for awarding research grants. The most immediate danger would be a 
preference for applied research. A project which promises to produce 
applicable results becomes "relevant" almost by definition. It is generally 
agreed, even in the natural sciences, that the significance of a research 
project cannot be reliably predicted, and that the most original and creative 
projects are usually classified initially among the least "relevant". The 
term is even less useful as a criterion for assessing research projects in 
the humanities and social sciences. Is a study of Shakespeare more or less 
"relevant" than a study of an obscure Prairie playwright? Are some human 
values or some forms of human behavior more relevant for Canadians than 


others? 
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A more subtle danger is that any consensus on what is "relevant" is 
likely to reflect transient concerns or assumptions of the moment. These 
will already be reflected in the "problem-oriented" or "mission-oriented" 
research sponsored by governments. Research projects initiated independently 
by university professors may also be stimulated by current issues or 
contemporary concerns, but there will at least be the possibility of wider- 
ranging research if "relevance" is not a criterion for evaluating proposals. 
There is also the risk that a consensus on this concept will implicitly reflect 
current social assumptions. One of the characteristics of university research 
should be a concern for social values and a willingness to question social 
policies and social norms. An insistence on relevance as a criterion may 
inhibit this questioning. We therefore suggest that this concept should be 
Gropped from the criteria suggested to the appraisers of Canada Council 
research applications. 

We are not objecting to research related to Canadian concerns or Canadian 
problems. Nor are we objecting to the federal government giving PHLOrI cys to 
such research. But if the federal government decides that research on 
bilingualism or native peoples is especially "relevant," it should encourage 
such research explicitly by contracts or special research programs, initiated 
and administered by the most directly affected departments. This research 
should not be administered by the Canada Council or its successor because the 
Council should concentrate on the improving academic standards generally. Any 
other federally-imposed priority would compromise this objective. Instead of 
relevance the Council and its successor should be concerned with scholarship. 


If the definition of scholarship stresses the analysis as well as the 


collection of data, we are convinced that the Council or its successor will 
be fostering higher standards of research and, in the long run, this will 
be more relevant to long-range Canadian interests than transient or faddish 
issues which may for a time seem more "relevant." 

We also wish to draw attention to the needs of a special category of 
researchers, that of the younger scholars in the humanities and social 
sciences. The National Research Council has a well-established Program of 
funding the research of promising junior scholars to give them an opportunity 


to prove themselves. The Canada Council has never had an equivalent program. 


Junior scholars must compete with senior scholars for Canada Council research 
grants; the assessment procedures and the assessment criteria are the same. 
Senior scholars, however, have the advantage of an established reputation and 
a list of publications to their credit, and there is a strong possibility that 
procedures discriminate against the younger scholars in the competition for 
research grants and leave fellowships. This discrimination may become more 
serious if research grants include the researcher's salary and indirect costs 
and the number of research grants is thereby reduced. The National Research 
Council program may not be appropriate for young scholars in the humanities 
and social sciences, where research is less likely to depend on laboratory 
equipment and the contribution of graduate students. The Council or its 
successor should be alert to the possibility of discrimination. It should be 
prepared to introduce a special program or a separate category of research 
grants and leave fellowships as soon as there is any evidence of this 
discrimination. 

The Canada Council's commitment to scholarship has meant an emphasis on 
doctoral and senior fellowships and on research grants, but it has also 
assisted research in other ways. It has provided library grants and develop- 
ment grants in order to improve research facilities in Canada, and it has 
given financial support to academic conferences and scholarly publications 
to improve communications between researchers. The Council and its successcr 
must continue to be concerned about research facilities and scholarly 
communication. The emergence of provincial or regional university systems 
will have some bearing on what the actual policies of the Council or its 


successor should be. 


The problem of providing adequate library facilities will serve to 
illustrate this point. We have already commented on the crucial importance 
of library resources and services for research in the humanities and social 
sciences, on the inadequacy of most university libraries in Canada and on 
the alarming decline in library acquisitions in recent Deere The Canada 
Council or its successor, because of their commitment to fostering graduate 
studies and research in Canada, should contribute in some way to improving the 
library holdings in Canada and in facilitating scholarly access to them. The 


debate must focus on what form this aid should take. 


There are some attractions to the idea of Council support for the 
acquisition or strengthening of specialized library collections. Even one of 
the smaller university libraries can have a unique collection in a limited 
area, whether it is Restoration poetry or public opinion survey data. In 
theory, at least, a specialized collection permits a high standard of 
graduate training at small universities but at the same time can benefit 
scholars at other Canadian universities who can use the collection by visiting 
the library or by inter-library loan. It is argued that a Council program of 
support for specialized collections would therefore foster higher standards of 
graduate training and research at smaller universities while at the same time 
augmenting total library resources in Canada. 

Experience, however, suggests that a policy of supporting specialized 
collections at a large number of university libraries would be wasteful and 
OPN A narrowly specialized collection is not an adequate basis for 
graduate training or research. Restoration poetry, to refer to our example, 
must be seen in the context of Restoration literature and in the context of 
the political, social and intellectual history of the period. Only a major 
library can acquire and sustain collections broad enough to be designated 
research collections. The blunt conclusion is that not all universities can 
become major centres of graduate training and research. 

An alternative policy would be to support a few major libraries instead 
of dispersing federal aid to a large number of university libraries. There 
is plenty of evidence to show that this concentration of library resources 
is already an established pattern in Canada. University libraries already 
varied greatly in size at the beginning of the 1960s and, during the period 
of expansion over the next decade, the differences became even more marked. 
The rank order remained much the same, but the dominant position of the major 
universities was accentuated. The Council, it is argued, should reenforce 
this pattern and should direct its library support to those institutions which 
have already established themselves as the major research libraries in Canada. 

Federal aid to university libraries, however, cannot be based solely on 
the criterion of size. We are not dealing with an integrated system of 
Canadian universities in which a federal contribution to one university is 


indirectly of benefit to them all. The University of Toronto ieNobawy je fOr 
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example, is unquestionably the major research library in Canada and on that 
basis it could be argued that all the federal aid should go to Toronto. The 
holdings of the University of Toronto, however, are primarily for the use of 
the students and faculty of that university and secondly for the students and 
faculty of other universities in Ontario. It has no specific responsibility 
for researchers in other Canadian universities, and although out-of-province 
scholars may study there or borrow from it on inter-library loan, its role in 
this respect is little different from that of major libraries in the United 
States. Federal aid which was restricted to the University of Toronto would 
be a regional rather than a national policy. Even the inclusion of the second 
rank of universities, based on size of library holdings, would not resolve 
this difficulty. This group as we have seen, includes the universities of 
Montreal, British Columbia, McGill, Alberta, Western Ontario, Manitoba and 
Ravaire It does not include a single university from the Maritimes or from 
Saskatchewan. 

The Council or its successor should contribute to the cost of library 
acquisitions and scholarly access to library holdings. This aid, if it is to 
be effective, should go to the major university libraries in Canada, because 
these will be the major centres of graduate training and research. Moreover, 
the sizesor aundividual University holdings Js not a SuUriicilenre ecracerion. 

An appropriate policy must recognize that universities are associated in 
provincial or regional systems, that the Council's role should ke to supple- 
ment the provincial or regional measures and to foster cooperation and coordi- 
nation between the systems. On the basis of these assumptions, it is possible 
to suggest an appropriate approach for the Council in support of library 
acquisitions and scholarly access. 

In the case of library acquisitions, there are some volumes and journals 


which are so much in demand that most universities or at least most of the 


major universities in Canada are likely to buy them. The responsibility for 
financing these acquisitions should be at the level of the university or the 
province. The concern of the Council is to encourage the acquisition of 
books and journals above this minimum, as long as they are likely to 
contribute to graduate studies or research. A sustaining grant to specified 


University libraries is not likely to be effective in the long run because it 
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may be merged with the general acquisitions budget or, if it is kept rigidly 
Separate, it may lead to the purchase of books and jcurnals for which there is 
no scholarly demand. A more suitable approach would be to establish an annual 
union list of all acquisitions of books and journals, to identify those items 
acquired by only one or two university libraries and to reimburse those 
universities for a portion of their outlay. 

To illustrate this approach, let us assume that the Canada Council or eS 
successor has established a specific amount as aid for itbrary acquisitions. 
It will then establish the total cost of those books or journals in the 
humanities and social sciences acquired by only one university, by two 
universities and by three universities; and then, the rate of reimbursement 
for each category - possibly one-half, one-third and one-fifth - which will 
absorb its library acquisitions budget. Most of the grants will go, as they 
should, to the major university libraries, because their acquisition lasts 
will be longer. Smaller universities will benefit to the extent that their 
Purchases in a specialized or regional topic are not duplicated by other 
universities. Federal aid will go to those universities whose acquisitions 
have gone beyond the standard requirements of a university or of a provincial 
Or regional system. The program would therefore be consistent with our 
assumptions about the appropriate role for the Council. 

In the case of scholarly access, the Canada Council or its successor 
should be primarily concerned with facilitating access by a student or faculty 
member to library holdings outside of his ow university. | rave! “to 
another university and subsistence during the stay 1s One response. Faculty. 
members can always apply for a research grant. Access toa major university 
library, however, should not be limited to professors working on a specific 
research project. Travel and subsistence are also justified for faculty 


members who are preparing for a graduate seminar or are at the planning 


or designing stage of a research project. We have already stressed the 
importance of the development of a network of communications for scholars in 
the humanities and social sciences, and one contribution to this is to 
facilitate visits to a major library. Doctoral candidates could have the 
costs of such visits included as research expenses in their doctoral fellow- 


ships. 
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The major university library in Canada is at the University of Toronto, 
and if visits by scholars are encouraged, as we believe they should be, the 
University of Toronto library may find that the increased demand on its 
resources iS appreciable. We therefore propose that any grants for 
visits to major research libraries should carry with them an appropriate sum 
for the library to cover its indirect costs. Canadian scholars have 
benefitted greatly from access to research libraries outside Canada. in the 
United States and in Europe, which have some resources no Canadian library 
can duplicate. Grants for visits to foreign libraries should therefore 
include an equivalent sum to be paid to these libraries in return for their 
services. 

It will sometimes be more efficient to send the books and journals to 
the scholar by inter-library loan. There again the procedures are adequately 
developed. What is needed is a program by which the Canada Council can 
contribute to the efficient functioning of inter-library loans. One of the 
constraints on inter-library loans is that the lending university not only 
deprives its students and faculty of the use of a book for some weeks, but the 
service it provides involves institutional costs in time and money. The 
larger institutions accept inter-library loans as a duty, but they are 
naturally reluctant to see any increasing dependence on these loans. It was 
estimated that in 1974 the average cost to libraries in the United States 
for each volume lent on inter-library loan came to $7, including direct costs 
and estimated administrative costs. For the University of Toronto library 
alone, this would mean a cost of over $200,000 for the 30,000 items it lent 
in Logs-74, Since then costs have risen and the requests for inter-library 
loans have increased. The burden on major lending libraries is significant 
enough to lead to serious consideration of charging a user's fee. There are 
also hints that prolonged delays in lending the requested books are 


deliberate and intended to discourage borrowers. 


A constructive Council policy on inter-library loans would be a policy 
of reimbursing lending institutions for their costs. The program might be 
restricted to inter-library loans which crossed provincial boundaries, in 
keeping with the federal role of fostering cooperation and coordination 


between provincial systems, although it might also include the cost (or a 
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portion of the cost) of loans to universities within the same province as 
consistent with the federal interest in encouraging higher standards of 
research. The Council might even add a bonus to encourage prompt service. 
Some way to reimburse university libraries in the United States such as 
Harvard, on which Canadian scholars rely heavily, would also be appropriate. 
It would be less appropriate to introduce a program to reimburse borrowing 
institutions for their costs because universities might then have less 
incentive to ensure that their own libraries met the minimum research 
requirements of their own students and faculty. If inter-library loans are 
required for a specific research project, however, and this project is 
financed by a contract or grant, the costs to the borrowing library should be 
included in the contract or grant as a legitimate expense. 

This discussion of the possible policy of the Canada Council or its 
successor for university libraries is intended in Dat ivds van inctna evonsor 
how the Council should approach its responsibilities. There are many ways in 
which the Council can contribute to the development and improvement of the 
infrastructure of research. We have already specifically adopted the 
recommendations in the Report of the Consultative Group on Survey Pesearen. 
There is also the aebvsbaqce Alrdady given Ee te coe ee eee en 
learned societies and to academic journals and publications. In every case 
the Council's objective should continue to be the development of higher 
Standards of research in Canada. The Council will also continue to have a 
special responsibility for fostering contacts with international agencies and 
foreign scholars. Present policies should be reconsidered because of the 
emergence Of provincial or regional university systems and the special 
federal responsibility for fostering the cooperation and coordination of these 
systems. As our discussion of library policy suggests, there will still be 
ample scope for the Council or its successor to make a significant contribution 


to graduate training and research. 


5. Federal Research in Higher Education 

Our experience as a Commission has also alerted us to the importance of 
research in the area of graduate studies. Some years ago the Economic Council 
of Canada stated that the "small amount devoted to research in education is 
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the situation had not improved and that "research is certainly one of the 
weakest areas of the Canadian educational eee These conclusions were 
confirmed by our own experience, because we found it necessary to start from 
the beginning and to collect, eeesanee and analyze the data we ee Ce 

Even now it is easy to point out areas in which we are woefully ignorant. For 
example, we would have liked to know the influence of socio-economic factors 

on applications for admission to graduate studies, full-time and part-time. We 
would have liked to know more about the factors which led graduate students to 
study abroad and about the factors affecting the time required to complete a 
degree. We would have liked to know more about the investment in teaching and 
research by governments, private enterprise and universities. It is sobering 
to realize that we have no assessments of the quality of our graduate training, 
no assessments of whether this training is appropriate for our manpower require- 
ments, and no assessments of the standards of our university research, of its 
relevance to teaching or of its contribution to other areas of social concern. 
In short, we spend some four billion dollars on post-secondary education, but 
we do remarkably little to discover how this money is being spent. 

The provincial governments have a major responsibility for research in 
this area, because they have a major responsibility for formulating post- 
secondary educational policy. The federal government should also accept some 
responsibility, however, because it relies on the skills and knowledge 
which post-secondary education produces and because it must foster the 
coordination and the cooperation of the provincial systems in areas where the 
provinces cannot act alone. Unfortunately, this federal perspective is in 
danger of being overlooked. The Canada Council has relied mainly on special 
task forces or commissions, the Economic Council has shifted its interests 
away from education and the Department of the Secretary of State has reduced 
its commitment to educational research. Unless the trend is modified, the 
national dimension of higher education will almost certainly be neglected. 

Federal support for research in the area of graduate studies need not be 
large but it should be sustained. The magnitude of the topic makes ad hoc 
studies inadequate. A modest research institute is needed. We are not sure 
where such an institute should be located. It seems likely that a federal 


department would be an uneasy home, because the institute would have to have 


close relations with provincial agencies and because its research would touch 
on aspects of provincial jurisdiction. The AUCC might be a more appropriate 
agency, because it is more independent of the federal government and it already 
has an excellent research library. In the past, however, the AUCC has not 
developed a sustained research program and there may be institutional reasons 
for this pattern. An institute attached to a university is another possibility, 
but the interests of such an institute and a university may not always be 
congruent. The new Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council may be the 
best location for the research centre. It has a direct interest in identifying 
the emerging patterns of graduate training and research and in assessing the 
efficacy of fellowship and research programs, and so will need to ensure that 
the necessary research is being done. The need for sustained research on 
higher education in Canada seems to us undeniable. It also seems clear 


that the federal government should contribute financially to this research. 





Notes 


For an example of diverse views on federal funding, see the discussion on 
graduate studies and research in AUCC, Proceedings of the Seminar on 
Canadian Universities, held at McGill University, March 1976. 

See Section Two, Chapter V. 

See "The Make-or-Buy Policy 1973-75", Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology, November 1975, for data on contracts with universities and 
university staff. 


See Section Two, Chapter VI. 


See Section Two, Chapter V. 


See Section Two, Chapter V. 


See Appendix J, Report of University of Toronto Task Force. 

See Section Two, Chapter V. 

Economic Council of Canada, Sixth Annual Review (Ottawa, 1969), p. 167. 
ibid., p- 101. 


This is not intended as a criticism of Statistics Canada, the Department of 
the Secretary of State, the Province of Quebec or the universities which 
generously assisted us by collecting and organizing data at our request. We 
are also under an obligation to individuals such as Dr. Max von Zur-Muehlen, 
whose contribution is apparent from the references in this report to their 
studies. The fact remains, however, that there is no institution which 
conducts sustained research on higher education in Canada. 


IV BICULTURALISM 


Bilingualism and biculturalism are of special concern to the federal government, 
because they are linked to Piece jecuive of national unity. Policy in this 
area is not a federal monopoly - provincial governments also have a concern for 
national unity - but the two cultural groups are more frequently associated at 
the federal level. The principle of equal partnership, however, is not always 
easy to translate into practical measures; as the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism pointed out, uniformity must not be confused 
with equality, and where the two cultural groups differ in so Many ways, there 
must always be compromises. 

This is certainly true for graduate studies, where specialized programs 
are only viable if the university has the faculty and other resources and 
if there are enough students to justify offering the program. It will never 
be practical, therefore, to offer the same variety within graduate programs 
in French-language universities as that available in English-language univer- 
Sities, if only because there will be fewer students. The French-language 
universities, however, do face special difficulties at the level of graduate 
Studies. There are unavoidable costs which even language training and trans- 
lation will not overcome. Their librairies must acquire appropriate books 
and journals published in French and must acquire any relevant books and 
journals published in English. A great deal has been done in recent years 
to improve the facilities of the French-language universities and to expand 
their libraries and research resources. The cost of providing comparable 
graduate training or research facilities will always be higher at a French- 
language university in North America.+ 

We are convinced that a commitment to equality of opportunity in graduate 
training would be unrealistic. There are no measures which will show when the 
faculty or the library of two institutions are equal. A policy of "rattrapage" 
would be unworkable because no one could tell when French-language institutions 
had caught up. Some special steps, however, should be taken to compensate for 
the inevitable handicaps of French-language universities in Canada. We propose 
an almost arbitrary increment to every federal grant to a French-language univer- 
Sity, whether it be a grant associated with a fellowship, for contract research 


or a Canada Council researcn grant. 


We recommend an additional 10 per cent to be added to every federal grant 
or contract to a French-language university. 

This additional sum should. not be charged to the granting or the contracting 
agency because the agency would then be penalized whenever it negotiated a 
contract with a French-language university or made a grant to an academic at a 
French-language university. We suggest that the federal government authorize 
the Department of the Secretary of State or some other agency to pay this addi- 
tional sum. This money will go to the university and not to the student or 
scholar and is intended to supplement the university's efforts to raise its 
academic standards and research facilities. The amount involved will depend on 
the university's success in attracting able graduate students or research 
personnel and so will ensure that the money goes to the most deserving institu- 
tion. In the case of bilingual universities, the special grant would be made 


only for francophone students or research projects in French. 
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Note 


1. See Section Three. 





CONCLUSION 


In these pages, we have focused attention on what we believe should be the 
federal role in graduate studies and university research in the future. Our 
recommendations are based on the assumption that the fundamental function of 
the universities will not be changed. They will continue to preserve, to 
transmit and to expand human knowledge and, in the humanities and social 
sciences, these activities will continue to involve scholars in social 
analysis and social criticism. Two major developments, however, make it 
necessary to adapt and modify the federal role in graduate studies: the 
increasing importance of research as an activity in its own right at Canadian 
universities and the consolidation of provincial or regional systems of 
post-secondary education. If Canadian universities are to fulfil their 
fundamental functions effectively in the future, the federal government will 
have to adjust the policies affecting graduate studies and university 
research in the light of these developments. 

Most of our recommendations on federal policies or procedures were 
directed toward the Canada Council or its successor, the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council, because of their primary concern for independent 
scholarly research and because this is the aspect of university activity most 
likely to be constricted by the developments in research and provincial 
control. The Council, we believe, should continue to support graduate 
studies. Its fellowship program, however, should be coordinated with 
provincial or regional programs at the initial stage and its renewal 
procedures should stress the thesis phase of the PhD as a research enterprise. 
At the research level the problem is to restore independent research to a 
position of financial parity with commissioned research within the university. 
Our major recommendation is that Council research grants should in future 
include an allowance for indirect costs and for the salary of the principal 
researcher. Our other recommendations and suggestions focused attention on 
the special contribution the federal government should make to French-language 
university research and to the coordination and support of library resources 
and various forms of scholarly communication. 

In this report, we have attempted to describe the situation of graduate 


studies and research in Canada. Our recommendations, although not 
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comprehensive, are directed to the resolution of the problems identified, but 
there are a host of details and complications which will still have to be 
considered. We are convinced, however, that our recommendations and proposals 
outline what should be the essential thrust of future federal policies. 

We have been much less specific in our recommendations to provincial 
governments, although we have proposed new PhD admission procedures within 
the provincial or regional systems which were linked with recommendations Le(OWe 
the financing of PhD students. In most areas of graduate training and 
research, however, the responsible provincial or regional officials and the 
university authorities are better able to judge the needs of the system and 
the best means of achieving its objectives. Provincial governments will have 
to give much more support to free research in the humanities and social 
sciences than they have done. We have stressed the special role of the Canada 
Council and the new Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council in 
Supporting free research when more and more research funds are directed to 
oriented research. Provincial governments cannot abdicate their responsibi- 
lities in this area. The emergence of provincial or regional university 
systems gives provincial governments greater responsibility to ensure the 
balanced development of universities, and the emphasis on oriented research 
means that provincial governments must also do something to redress the 
balance. In every province or region there should be the local equivalent of 
the federal research council to support free research in the humanities and 
social sciences. 

Our recommendations will affect the finances of individual universities. 
Canadian universities have lost much individual initiative, and the prevailing 
pattern is for them to become increasingly integrated into a provincial or 
regional system. Some degree of individual enterprise, of competition and 
rivalry between universities within a province or region can still contribute 
to improving standards of graduate training. Under the existing system, 
individual universities compete for the best doctoral candidates by offering 
them attractive fellowships or teaching and research assistantships. Our 
recommendations for doctoral fellowships are designed to shift the emphasis 
from financial to academic incentives. The best PhD candidates will have 
scholarships, including payments to their universities of full tuition costs, 


and will be able to choose their universities on academic grounds. The 
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universities with the highest academic reputation should attract the best 
students. 

Our recommendations in the area of research are also designed to counter- 
act the financial constraints which lead universities to encourage savers: 
research and to make it easier for them to foster free research and to initiate 
research in areas where they have a special interest or special competence. 
Universities will no longer have to pay the indirect costs of research 
financed by grants from the Canada Council or its successor, and may not have 
to pay the principal researcher's salary while he is doing his research. 
Universities may be reimbursed for a portion of the cost of some library 
acquisitions. These financial arrangements will have only a modest effect on 
the total budget of most universities, but deserving universities will have 
additional funds under their control. These favored universities can then 
engage in healthy competition with other universities by using these funds 
to improve their research facilities or to support the research of their 
faculty. In the future, universities may allocate more money specifically 
for faculty research. We suggest special consideration be given to the 
initial costs of developing a research design and to the final costs of 
reporting on the project but do not make any specific recommendations. 

Some universities are already giving generous support to research, and each 
university is best able to judge for itself what form of assistance should be 
provided. Rivalry between universities can be creative if the rewards are for 
academic achievement. 

At the university level, our recommendations are intended to give 
separate institutions a limited scope for individual initiatives. The growing 
dependence on public funds and the increasing commitment to planning for all 
post-secondary education has restricted university autonomy in recent years. 
Some autonomy is needed to foster academic variety and vitality within the 
emerging provincial or regional systems. 

At the level of university departments, our concern has been to foster 
higher standards in graduate training and research in all disciplines in the 
humanities and social sciences. We are conscious of the differences between 
the humanities and the social sciences, and of the differences between 
disciplines within each category. In general over the next few years the 


social sciences are more likely to feel the impact of the increasing demand 
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for oriented research, and to that extent they will share many of the 
problems of the natural sciences. The humanities are in danger of being 
neglected because research in the humanities is not generally considered to 
be as relevant. Research councils and universities have a special responsi- 
bility for countering this neglect. 

Despite the manifest differences between the social sciences and the 
humanities, their common characteristics and concerns should not be minimized. 
The academic interests of students and scholars are similar whether they are 
humanists or social scientists, and our recommendations for graduate training 
and research seem equally appropriate for both categories. The arrangements 
and procedures which we have proposed should foster higher academic standards 
in all disciplines and still permit enough flexibility to meet the special 


needs of each. 
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Terms of Reference of the Commission 

Role of the Task Forces 
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Terms of Reference of the Task Forces 
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1. Preliminary Terms of Reference of the Commission on Graduate Studies in 


the Humanities and Social Sciences: 

To enquire into and report upon the nature, objectives and efficacy of 

Canadian graduate studies in the humanities and social sciences and, without 

limiting this general aim, to examine in particular the trends and patterns 

of such graduate studies in recent years, and their future prospects, in the 

Itene Or: 

- the expectations of graduate students; 

- the relationship of graduate studies to the development of Canadian univer- 
sities and to advanced research; 

- the employment opportunities for those completing such studies; and 

- more generally, the contribution of graduate studies in the humanities and 
social sciences to the economic, social, cultural and political life of 


Canada. 


2. Role of the Task Forces 
The Commission has struck a task force at each of the following universities: 
British Columbia, Alberta, Toronto, York, Queen's, Montreal, Laval and 
Dalhousie. 

The task forces will study some of the questions that the Commission has 
beén invited to examine and make recommendations. The reports of the task 
forces will become the property of the Commission, but the Commission will be 


responsible only for the contents of its own report. 


3. Composition of the Task Forces 


Each task force consists of a full-time Chairman and four or five part-time 
collaborators. 

The Commission hopes that the opinion of graduate students will be 
consulted and that each task force will include at least one student. 

The Commission suggests that it would be desirable that each task force 


include one member from the Faculty of Science. 


4. Critical Path 
Task forces must submit their reports to the Commission by January 30, 1975. 


In order to follow the work of the task forces and to allow an exchange 


of views, the Commission will convene the Chairmen of the task forces during 
the second fortnight of November 1974. 
The Executive Director of the Commission will maintain contact with the 


Chairman of each task force. 


5. Terms of Reference of the Task Forces: 
The Commission on Graduate Studies in the Humanities and Social Sciences 
invites its task forces to make an inventory and an analysis of the policies, 
patterns of organization and regulations governing university education and 
research at the master's and doctoral levels, as well as at the postdoctoral 
level in Canadian universities, with particular reference to their own univer- 
sity and to make recommendations. 

The Commission will itself deal with the entire range of questions raised 
by the terms of reference. 

The task forces are invited to take a position on all questions that they 


consider important. 


Without limiting the scope of the task forces, the Commission invites them 


to study four groups of questions that the Commission considers important. 

For each of these questions, the Commission wishes to obtain not only a 
complete inventory of the available facts but also comments and recommendation 
describing ways of improving the present condition. 

Owing to the limited time available and to budgetary restrictions, the 
task forces should confine themselves, in the main, to the use of data that 


are now available. 


a. Research 

- Taking into account the need for material support, the exigencies and con- 
straints of university education, how should research in the humanities and 
social sciences now be defined? 

- What factors make fundamental research and practical research different in 
the humanities and social sciences? 

- Is there a difference between quantitative research and qualitative research 
and, if there is, what are the consequences in respect of the humanities and 
social sciences? 

- What criteria are used in your university to assess the importance and 


quality of research? 
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- What are the human and social problems that require attention, and is an 
effort being made to promote study of them? 

- How extensive is nonsubsidized research in your university? How significant 
is it in the humanities and social sciences? 

- In your university, what are peak sectors and sectors of excellence in the 


humanities and social sciences? 


b. Relattonshtp of Teaching and Research 

- In what ways do teaching and research complement each other? 

- What differences are there in the ways that research complements teaching 
in the humanities on the one hand and in the social sciences on the other? 

- What more can be done to make teaching and research complementary activities? 
~- Every university that has important programs of research assigns rare and 
valuable resources to those programs: how does that affect its teaching role? 
Should teaching be the main role of the contemporary university? 

- What kinds of practical research (mission-oriented) are inconsistent with 
the teaching role of the university? 

- How could the content of programs and techniques of teaching be designed to 
produce more research scholars and more significant research? 

- What conditions would enable the professor to perform effectively his dual 


role as teacher and research scholar? 


ec. Organization of the Research 

- Do the present methods of financing research facilitate or hinder multidis- 
ciplinary research? 

- What policies and regulations of organizations like the Canada Council and 
the Institute for Policy Research would ensure adequate support of research 
projects in the humanities and social sciences? 

- It would appear that the organization of research in the physical sciences 
is generally good: salary budgeted for assistants, summer programs, possibility 
of obtaining space and equipment. Why do the humanities and social sciences 
not enjoy the same conditions of work? How can present practice be improved? 
- Are there research seminars in your university? What is your opinion of 
that formula? 


- How well do the present methods of financing research work to the advantage 


ace/ 


of the university, the members of faculty so engaged and the graduate 
students? 


d. Broad Ortentattons 

- What kinds of students are attracted by the humanities and the social sciences? 
How competent are they in the opinion of their instructors? 

- What is now known about the ambitions and aspirations of your graduate 
students? 

- If universities are to remain centres of research, how should it be organized 
and administered: by departments, centres or institutes, or some other way? 

- To what extent should research done in Canadian universities deal with 
Canadian problems? 

- Can centres of excellence in teaching and research by created by pooling the 
resources of all the universities in a region? 

- What is likely to be the effect of new programs of continuing education on 


the traditional patterns of higher education and on research? 
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[6 .] PROPOSED GUIDELINES FOR DISCIPLINE STUDIES 


Our Commission has been asked to examine the trends and patterns of 
graduate studies in recent years, and to assess future needs and 
prospects. We are commissioning studies of certain disciplines as 
part of our enquiry into graduate studies in the humanities and social 
sciences. 


I- Each discipline study should examine the evolution of graduate 
studies in the discipline in Canada in recent years. 


a) The period covered by the study will be determined 
by the pattern of graduate studies in the field and 
by the accessibility of information. It is expected 
that each study will deal with at least the last decade 
of development, but it may cover two decades or more, if 
this seems feasible or desirable. 


b) One aspect which should receive special attention is the 
evolution of graduate programs for the discipline. Have 
programs been modified to include new areas to reflect 
changing concepts or emphases within the discipline? Have 
such new areas replaced other areas, increased the options 
or have they expanded the prerequisites in the program? 


From this evolution, it should be possible to assess the 
implicit objectives of the course work in the graduate 
programs. For the PhD programs, is there a changing 
balance, for example, between a comprehensive knowledge of 
the discipline and specialized training in some aspect of 
the discipline? What impact has this had on the content 
and the approach in graduate seminars? Is a distinction 
emerging between seminars which survey a body of knowledge 
and other seminars which stress methodology? What is the 
relationship between the research interests of the faculty 
and teaching at the graduate level? Is the course work an 
expanding or diminishing proportion of PhD programs? 
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To sum it up: What are the objectives of the course work 
in the graduate program? 


There is also the question of the MA programs. Is there 
a trend toward the MA becoming a terminal degree with 
distinct objectives? Or is the MA program seen as 

the first stage of a PhD program? And has there been 

a change in the emphasis on the thesis in MA programs? 


Another aspect of graduate programs which may be 
revealing is the possible changes in the nature and 
scope of the thesis. Have thesis topics become 
narrower and more specialized? Has there been an 
increasing emphasis on methodology? Do thesis topics 
reflect shifting interests within the discipline? 


To sum it up: What are the objectives of the thesis 
in the graduate program? 


Have changing employment opportunities had any apparent 
influence on graduate programs? 


Each discipline study should then assess future needs and prospects 
in the light of this evolution. 


a) 


b) 


Is it possible to deduce the objectives of graduate 
training in the discipline from the existing programs? 
Are these programs effectively designed to achieve these 
objectives or are there inconsistencies or contradictions 
which could be eliminated? 


Does the evolution of graduate studies in this dicipline 
suggest special problems of funding which granting agencies 
should take into consideration? 
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13) 
14) 
5) 


k) 


A Committee of the Faculty: 
J.R. Mallory, Convenor 
Professors Buitenhuis (English) 
Hoffmann (History) 
Trentman (Philosophy) 
Green (Economics) 
Trigger (Anthropology) 
Hills (Geography) 
Galavaris (Art History) 
Whitmore (Management) 
Robinson (Sociology). 
The Department of Classics. 
The Faculty of Music: Paul Pedersen. 
The Department of Art History: Gecrge Galavaris. 
The Institute of Islamic Studies: Charles Adams. 
The Department of Russian and Slavic Studies: John Greer Nicholson. 
Education. 
"Draft Proposal for PhD in Educational Psychology": George L. Geis, Bruce 
M. Shore, Centre for Learning and Development. 
The Department of Hispanic Languages and Literature: S. Lipp. 
The Department of Anthropology: 
1. "The Funding of Anthropological Research": Dan R. Aronson. 
2. "Le rGle des études graduées sur la qualité d'un département" (Influence 
of Graduate Studies on the Quality of Departments): Jérdme Rousseau. 
3. "L'anthropologie et les objectifs nationaux canadiens" (Anthropology 
and National Objectives in Canada): Bernard Arcand. 
4. "The Role of Research Abroad in Anthropology": Philip Carl Salzman. 
Report of a Graduate Anthropology Student: Jane Bestor. 


McMaster University: Leslie J. King. 


University of Manitoba, Faculty of Law: C.H.C. Edwards and Keith Turner. 


Memorial University: a composite brief 


a) 


b) 


c) 


"Public Policy, Graduate Training and the Humanities": The Humanities 
Committee. C.R. Robinson, Chairman, D. Alexander, F.L. Jackson and 

G.M. Story. 

Summary of Responses of the Humanities Departments at the Memorial 
University of Newfoundland to the Questionnaire Prepared by the Canada 
Council Commission on Graduate Studies for the Use of Canadian Learned. 
Societies. 

"Graduate Studies and Research in the Social Sciences": The Social Science 
Departments. Hugh Whalen, Chairman, F. Johnstone, Noel Roy, Robert Paine 
and Maurice Scarlett. 


16) “Les défis d'une petite université francophone isolée dans les provinces 
de 1'Atlantique" (Challenges Facing a Small Francophone University Located 
in the Atlantic Provinces), University of Moncton: Greg Allain, Léandre 
Desjardins, René Lecomte, Jules Léger, Clément Morin, Serge Morin, Eugene 
Richard and Michel Saint-Louis. 


17) University of Moncton, Research Council: B.J. Newbold. 
18) Mount Allison University: William Christian. 
19) Mount Saint Vincent University. 


20) University of New Brunswick: W.C. Desmond Pacey, Gilbert D. Allardyce, 
Lauriat Lane, Peter M. McGahan and John Reid. 


21) University of Ottawa, Faculty of Social Sciences. 


22) University of Ottawa, School of Graduate Studies: Committee of the School 
of Graduate Studies. 


23) University of Prince Edward Island: Kenneth L. Ozmon. 
24) University of Quebec: Research Vice-Chairmanship. 


25) University of Quebec at Trois-Riviéres: Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 


26) University of Regina: a composite brief by A.B. VanCleave, H. Jack and 
C.K. Knapper; submitted by A.B. VanCleave. Additional contributions by: 
J.A. Boan, Economics; E.H. Dale, Geography; S. Harland, Librarian; 

C.B. Koester, History; M. Lundlie, French; John Cc. Nugent, Visual Arts; 
R.K. Pope, Anthropology; J.K. Roberts, Political Science; Eric Salmon, 
Drama; and W.D. Stewart, Canadian Plains Research Centre. 


27) Saint Francis Xavier University: "Address to Workshop on Social Science 
Research Needs of Smaller Canadian Universities" by John T. Sears, with 
material by F. Harrison, Ken den Heyer, W. Jackson, R. MacLean, J.B. 
Stewart and D. Wood. 


28) Saint-Paul University. 

29) University of Saskatchewan: David Smith. 
30) Simon Fraser University: John Wheatley. 
31) Trent University. 


32) University of Victoria: Christine Mather, Chairman, and the sub-committee 
of the Graduate Faculty Executive, G.V. Downes, L. Laudadio, M. Micklewright, 
with contributions by Alan Gowans, R.R. Jeffels and David L. Jeffrey. 


33) University of Waterloo: M. Vogel-Sprott, G. Hibbard, E. Holmes and 
G. Ostrander. 


34) University of Western Ontario: H.W. Baldwin, D.A. Chambers, J.G. Rowe and 
H.B. Stewart. 


35) University of Windsor: C.P. Crowley. 


36) University of Winnipeg: The Senate Committee on Graduate Studies. 


Bi) 
38) 


39) 
40) 
41) 


42) 
43) 


VO 
1) 


2) 
3) 


4) 
5) 


6) 
7) 
8) 


9) 
10) 


iat) 
12) 


"York University Libraries". Thomas O'Connell. 


"The Essential Role of Library Facilities in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences". Susan B. Merry, University of Toronto Library. 


University of Regina Library: S. Harland. 


Anthony Blackbourn, Department of Geography, University of Windsor. 


"Studying and Living in Other Cultures". A.R. Kear, University 
of Manitoba. 


T.M. Robinson, Trinity College. 


Mary White, Trinity College. 


From Academic Associations 


Associa¢gion Canadiense de Hispanistas (Canadian Association of 
Hispanists): Kurt L. Levy. 


Canadian Philosophical Association: J.A. Plamondon and M.J.A. Brook. 


Canadian Association for Commonwealth Language and 
Literary Studies: R.T. Robertson. 


Canadian Association of Slavists: Z. Folejewski. 


Canadian Association of University Teachers of German: Hans Eichner, 
Kari Grimstad; and submitted by Robert H. Farquharson. 


Canadian Council on Social Development: R. Baetz. 
Canadian Council on Urban and Regional Research: Meyer Brownstone. 


Canadian Psychological Association: Allan Paivio, Robert Gardner and 
Harry Hurwitz. 


Canadian Society for Italian Studies: Antonio d'Andrea. 


Canadian Society for the Study of Religion: a composite brief 
Submitted by Cathleen M. Going. 


a) Individual statements by 
Daniel Fraikin, Queen's University 
Cathleen M. Going, Thomas More Institute 
John Sandys-Wunsch, Memorial University 
C. Peter Slater, Carleton University 
b) Department of Religious Studies, University of Ottawa: 
Georges Tissot. 
c) Department of Religion, Concordia University: Charles Davis. 
d) Department of Religious Studies, University of Quebec at 
Montreal: Roland Chagnon. 
e) Department of Religion, McMaster University. 


Classicial Association of Canada: Leonard Woodbury. 


Humanities Research Council: John Banks. 
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III. From Centres and Institutes 
1) Canadian Plains Research Centre, University of Regina: W.D. Stewart. 


2) Centre for Settlement Studies, University of Manitoba: 
The Policy Committee, J.B. Nickels, J.A. Riffel. 


3) C.R.A.D. (Centre de recherches en aménagement et développement) 

(Environment Planning and Development Research Centre), 
Laval University: Pierre Guertin. 

C.R.A.R. (Centre de recherches en aménagement régional) 
(Regional Planning Research Centre, University of Sherbrooke: 
Claude Greffard. 

C.R.D.E. (Centre de recherches en développement économique) 
(Economic Development Research Centre), University of Montreal: 
Pierre-Paul Proulx. 

C.R.I.U. (Centre de recherches en innovations urbaines) 
(Urban Renewal Research Centre), University of Montreal: 
Jean-Paul Gagnon. 

C.R.U.U. (Centre de recherches urbaines et régionales) 
(Urban and Regional Research Centre), Institut national de la 
recherche scientifique (National Institute of Scientific Research) : 
Gérald Fortin. 


4) Centre de recherches en psycho-mathématiques (Psycho-mathematics Research 
Centre), University of Sherbrooke. 


5) Centre de recherches en sociologie religieuse (Research Centre of Sociology 
of Religion), Laval University: Raymond Lemieux, Paul Rémy and 
Jean-Paul Rouleau. 


6) Centre for French Area Studies, Queen's University: Pierre B. Gobin. 


7) Centre for Learning and Development, McGill University: Bruce M. Shore 
and George L. Geis. 


8) Centre international de recherches sur le bilinguisme (International 
Research Centre on Bilingualism), Laval University: Jean-Guy Savard. 


9) Committee on Northern Studies, University of Manitoba: R.E. Longton and 
W.W. Koolage. 


10) Consultative Group on Survey Research: Raymond Breton, Toronto; Jacques 
Brazeau, Montreal; Léon Dion, Laval; Harry Eastman, Toronto; David Elkins, 
University of British Columbia; Maurice Pinard, McGill; Jenny Podoluk, 
Statistics Canada; Fred Schindeler, Ministry of State for Urban Affairs; 
and Mildred Schwartz, Illinois. 


11) G.R.I.D.E.O. Groupe interdisciplinaire de recherche en développement 
de l'est du Québec) (Interdisciplinary Research Group for the Development 
of Eastern Quebec), University of Quebec at Rimouski: Fernand Harvey, 
Coordinator, Yves Dion, Noél Bélanger, Yvon Bouchard, Pierre Bruneau, 
Clermont Dugas, Pierre Fortin, Jacques Lemay, Guy Massicotte and 
James D. Thwaite. 
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12) Institute of Applied Mathematics and Statistics, University of 
British Columbia: Frederic Y.M. Wan. 


13) Institute for Behavioural Research, York University: H. Michael Stevenson. 


14) Institute of Child Guidance and Development, University of Saskatchewan: 
John McLeod. 


15) Institute of Comparative Law, McGill University: H.R. Hahlo. 
16) Institute of Intergovernmental Relations, Queen's University: R.M. Burns. 
17) Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University: Charles Adams. 


18) Institute for Northern Studies and the Arctic Research Training Centre, 
University of Saskatchewan: Robert M. Bone. 


19) Institute of Pastoral Training, Halifax: R. Gordon Nodwell. 


20) Institut supérieur des sciences humaines (Institute of Graduate Studies 
in the Humanities and Social Sciences), Laval University: Guy Godin. 


21) Interuniversity Centre for European Studies, Montreal: Frederick Krantz. 
22) Legal Research Institute, University of Manitoba: Paul Thomas. 


23) Natural Resource Institute, University of Manitoba: G. Francis, 
E. Nickel and P. Nickel. 


24) Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute. 


25) Thomas More Institute of Canada for Research in Adult Liberal Studies: 
Emily Elizabeth Cran, Allen J. Hanley, Stanislaus Machnik, J. Martin 
O'Hara, Charlotte Tansey and R. Eric O'Connor, S.J., (Chairman). 


We are grateful for the assistance of persons whose cooperation and 
initiative facilitated the transmission of briefs, research funding data 
or related information: 


J.H. Archer, University of Regina 

Jean-Paul Baillargeon, Quebec Ministry of Education 

H.W. Baldwin, University of Western Ontario 

John Banks, Humanities Research Council 

Louis Berlinguet, University of Quebec 

J.M.R. Beveridge, Acadia University 

Gilles Boulet, University of Quebec at Trois-Riviéres 

Maurice Brossard, University of Quebec at Montreal 

Iain Bruce, Memorial University 

Joanne Harris Burgess, Association for Canadian and Quebec Literatures 
M. Denis Carrier, University of Ottawa 

T.C. Clark, Office of Research Administration, University of Toronto 
F.A. Demarco, University of Windsor 

Robert Després, University of Quebec 

L.H. Durling, Maritime Provinces Higher Education Commission 

John Evans, University of Toronto 

W.D. Farr, York University 

Goldwin S. French, Victoria University 
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Louis Gendreau, Conseil des universités (Council of Universities), Quebec 
B.J. Gick, Research Grants Officer, McGill University 

T. Barr Greenfield, Canadian Society for the Study of Higher Education 
J.E. Hogarth, Director, Canadian Research Administrators 

B.G. Hogg, University of Winnipeg 

Owen G. Holmes, University of Lethbridge 

H.M.B. Hurwitz, University of Guelph 

Wayne Ingalls, Mount Saint Vincent University 

Jean-Marie Joly, University of Ottawa 

J.M. Kelly, St. Michael's College, Toronto 

F.J. Kidd, Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Toronto 
Lesle J. King, McMaster University 

Robert J. Lachapelle, Office of the Secretary of State 
Jean-Marc Lalancette, University of Sherbrooke 

Anne Lancashire, School of Graduate Studies, Toronto 

H. Ian Macdonald, York University 

A.H. MacLean, Acadia University 

J.B. MacMartin, University Grants Commission, Winnipeg 

B.C. Matthews, University of Waterloo 

Jean-Louis Meunier, Office of Grants and Scholarships, National 
Research Council 

Arthur Motyer, Mount Allison University 

B.N. Moyls, University of British Columbia 

A. Naaman, University of Sherbrooke 

T.E.W. Nind, Trent University 

M.L. Philippe Normand, Saint-Paul University 

M.V. Ouellet, University of Quebec 

Jean-Guy Pacquet, Laval University 

Gilles Paquet, Carleton University 

Allan Paivio, Canadian Psychological Association 

Jacques R. Parent, University of Quebec at Trois-Riviéres 
F.P. Park, Office of Grants and Scholarships, National Research Council 
M. Maurice Richer, Council of Ministers of Education 

R.H. Roy, Faculty of Graduate Studies, University of Victoria 
M. Schweiger, University of Moncton 

Michael Sheldon, Concordia University 

David E. Smith, University of Saskatchewan 

H.B. Stewart 

Paul Thomas, Legal Research Institute, University of Manitoba 
I. Valen, Department of Education, Victoria 

Gilles Valence, University of Sherbrooke 

J. Vasseur, University of Montreal 

R.L. Watts, Queen's University 

D.C. Williams, University of Western Ontario 


For furnishing us with university statistics we thank 


Dean F.A. Aldrich, Memorial University 

Dr. L.P, Chiasson, St. Francis xavier University 

Dean M.R. Foran, Nova Scotia Technical College 

Mlle Jeannita Gaudet, Records Officer, University of Moncton 
Dr. Hugh Gillis, St. Mary's University 

Dean J.B. Hyne, University of Calgary 


Dean S.A. Jennings, University of Victoria 

Dean R.J. Kavanaugh, University of New Brunswick 
M. Normand Lachapelle, University of Sherbrooke 
Dean K.T. Leffek, Dalhousie University 

Dean K.T. McCallum, University of Saskatchewan 
Dean J.R. McGregor, University of Alberta 

Dean I. McTaggart-Cowan, University of British Columbia 
M. Schweiger, University of Moncton 

Dean S. Standil, University of Manitoba 

Dean A.B. VanCleave, University of Regina 

Dean J. Wheatley, Simon Fraser University 


We wish to acknowledge with appreciation the letters received from 


graduate students and graduate student association, notably the following: 


Barbara Bernhart 

John E. Barrett 

K. Jean Cottam 

Felix Cherniavsky 

M.H. Lewis 

Carol Wootton 

K.G. Runge, Society of Graduate Students of the University of 
Western Ontario 


Janet Moodie, Canadian Union of Graduate Students 


The Graduate Student Associations of the University of Toronto, 
University of Alberta and Dalhousie University 


We thank the many librarians who contributed documentation: 


Donald Baird, Simon Fraser University 

Jacqui Bench, Carleton University 

E.J. Belton, Lakehead University 

Jean Boone, University of New Brunswick 

Rev. Charles Brewer, St. Francis Xavier University 
Angela Carter, University of Western Ontario 
Simonne Clermont, University of Moncton 
W.R.M. Converse, University of Calgary 

Ruth Craig, University of Calgary 

Dorothy Davidson, McMaster University 

D.W. Halliwell, University of Victoria 

James Hogan, Brock University 

Margaret MacKenzie, University of Moncton 
Eleanor E. Magee, Mount Allison University 
Rev. Arthur Millward, St. John's College 
Hans M¢gller, University of Ottawa 

Andrzej H. Mojewski, Laurentian University 
Elizabeth Sylvester, McGill University 
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We acknowledge with appreciation help given to us, in some cases by 
consultation and in others through documentation or letters of advice and 
encouragement, by or through the auspices of the following: 


A.E. Barker, University of Western Ontario 

David Breneman, National Board on Graduate Education, Washington 

T.F. Carney, University of Manitoba 

A.W.R. Carrothers 

Rodney A. Clifton, University of Toronto 

Raymond Dufresne, Education Counsellor 

George E. Flower, O.I.S.E. 

E.B. Harvey, O2f.S.4n. 

René Hurtubise, Conférence des recteurs et des principaux des universités 
du Québec (Conference of Rectors and Principals of Quebec Universities) 
Maurice Lamontagne 

John A. Lee, Department of Sociology, Scarborough College 

Anne McKinnon, Association of Atlantic Universities, Halifax 

Gilles Nadeau, Centre for Learning and Development, McGill University 
J.A. Philip 

Gilles Picard, Direction de la coordination de la politique scientifique 
(Science Policy Coordination Directorate), Quebec 

Yakov Rabkin, Institut d'histoire et de socio-politique des sciences 
(Institute on the History and Socio-politics of Science), University 
of Montreal 

K.B. Sayeed, Queen's University 

Brigitte Schroeder-Gudehus, University of Montreal 

Bernard Sheehan, University of Calgary 

E.F. Sheffield, 0.1I.S.E. 

T.H.B. Symons, Trent University 


We are most appreciative of the collaboration of Statistics Canada and 
of the personnel of that organization, including Yvon Ferland, Yves Fortin, 


Max von Zur-Muehlen (now of the Office of the Secretary of State), 


M. Wisenthal and D. Zussman. 


We are grateful to the A.U.C.C. for the use of documents and books 
from their library, with the assistance of Huguette Brunet, Gail Kun, 
Marino Kristjanson, Lucien F. Michaud and Hazel Roberts and for the 


encouragement of their administration. 


We thank especially the Canada Council for its support and, for their 
help and advice, the following: the late Alan Armstrong, Audrey Forster, 


André Fortier, Claude Gauthier, Norman Lamont and Guy Rocher. 








We are deeply grateful to Mr. Frank Milligan of the Canada Council whom 
we thank for support and help which took many forms and for the prompt, 
courteous attention that he always gave to our requests and to any question 


that we raised with him. 


Finally, the commissioners acknowledge with gratitude the contribution 
of M. Jacques Flamand who undertook the exacting task of supervising the 
translation of the report and preparing the final text for publication in 
both French and English. The commissioners thank the Canada Council for 
the services of M. Jacques Flamand and him, as editor, for work far beyond 


the call of duty. 
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TABLE BY, REGIONS “GAWADA, 197 L=7 2" tor l9i7 4.275 (PERCENTAGES) 559 
11-6 
CANADA 

FIELD 1O7i 72 Te 1973-74 1974-75 
Humanities .9 AOR 18.8 
Social sciences we, S255 S52 1 
Sub-total: human sciences reall Sica Slo 
Fine arts ; nO {33 Dis 
Auyric. §& biological sciences el .4 nel 
Enyineering .6 6 TLS) 
Health professions 16 3 L3ie3 
Math. & physical sciences wo) eat Lea S: 
Sibimecomale eMac Uraile Sc eneeas 5 nq 41.8 
Other 9 -9 LM) 
TOTAL 0 0 100.0 

ATLANTIC REGION 

EDEL, 1972-73 1973-74 V9O7 4-75 
Humanities Fi 24.8 PES BS" 
Social sciences ‘ Silk 7/ 55.6 
Sub-total: human sciences = SOS 56.9 
Fine arts EIA 133 .6 eal. 
Auric. §& biological sciences Seif a4 oat 
Engineering Wok 79 .8 
Health professions So. v5) 26 
Math. §& physical sciences i6e 3 5 8 
Sub-total: natural sciences S58) 5 I pat | <8 
Other ORR 9 “0 
TOTAL 100.0 0 0 
rs VEBEC 
ies 1971-72 3 4 
Humanities Wes 


Social jsexvences 

Sub-total: human sciences 
Fine arts 

Arun nG DMO Logical istevences 
Engineering 

tlealth professions 

Math. & physical sciences 
Sub-total: natural sciences 
Other 

[HOMOGE 


aRrere PW 
OF UNnNNARNWNON 
DAANNNRKFNY FE 
DGANNNWENNYWY [NY 
ONNNFPADANAWHO [HN 
SOON FP NWO WV! 
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Nee 1971-72 74 1974-75 
Humanities api 7 21 3 
Social sciences = of 2 a2. 9 
Subba total<! Shuman Ss ci-ences 8 i. 54.7 
Rime ans tis AAW) ae) 5,4 
AGG GD oO MO Gal sicn ences .0 .0 Gre 
Engineering 565) .4 a9 
Health professions 3) =) Ws S 
HathpeGuuphiysaca ls caience's .4 .4 i269) 
IUbE total Natural sciences 353 RH SOS: 
Other i WA Dies 
TOTAL 0 0 100.0 















: WESTERN REGION ri 
PLELD Se PS72275), Bl. Thea 1974-75 
Humanities MRSS) Netey = Whe 7 VoZ 
Social sciences 33505 SiO es0) S50 G22 
SU totale human Ss eiences Sil 5@) SHS Sita 48.4 
iPS aweres 4.4 4.5 re) 4.6 
ACil Cama mu mO Lom uG ale sciences 875 S10) Sha 8.8 
Enginecring GrxS, Ge So Gril 
Wealth professions 12.4 E26 14.1 5755: 
Mach. (Gopitysmeals sicivence's 4 V4 cro sho) hor, (0) 
SUS SOralk MMaticads siciences C1 as Arey ci an} 415 
Other 22 Lees: 0.S8 35 4 
TOTAL OWE 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SURCE: Statistics Canada (in co-operation with the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada), Women in Ganiadian Univers. tiles sau Side WS tae aur 
Compendium, Ottawa, IO 7S) ,uan a, unpu < Calta 
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560 FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY TEACHERS, 
BY FIELD AND DISCIPLINE OF TEACHING, CANADA 
NOP I= 72, MIF 7S 5) LOWS 4 


FIELD §& _72: » i INDEXES 9297 10='72= 7) 0100 COLUMN % 
DISCIPLINE * ee aE TEM Te eee 1972-73 1973-74 UO Ts OSs geal 


Heel 
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5 
6 
7 
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9 
0 
at 
1 
2 
3 
4 
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6 
a 
8 
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N@oOwro 
NF BNF 
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*See Code Sheet for interpretation of discipline and field codes and 
explanatory notes on the discipline composition. 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, in co-operation with the Association of 
Universities and Colleges, Women in Canadian Universities: 
A Statistical Compendium, Table 1, Ottawa, 1975. 
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FABLE IL, 10 


UT NS UNG TS AS OER i 
SC DEVOID te WAC SOIR ei 

BY REGION, CANADA, 1973-74, 

ROW PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


FIELD & ATLANTIC WESTERN 
QUEBEC ONTARIO CANADA 
DISCIPLINE = REGION REGION 








H 100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


1 
2 
£) 
4 
S 
6 
Wy 
8 
9 





*See Code Sheet for interpretation of discipline and field codes and 
explanatory notes.on the discipline composition. 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, in co-operation with the Association of 
Universities and Colleges, Women in Canadian Universities: 
A Statistical Compendium, Table 1, Ottawa, US Sie 
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FIELD & DISCIPLINE OF TEACHING 


NN 


H 1 ARCHAEOLOGY ° Noten hes treld tstb- totals sand atotanl 

2 CLASSICS represent the summation of 

3 HISTORY all disiciplanes, wathan the 

4 ENGLISH Speer give fields). 

S FRENCH 

6 OTHER MODERN LANGUAGES However, only selected 

7 LINGUISTICS disci Memes miavie act ue lalny, 

8 PHILOSOPHY been presented; the discipla- 
9 RELIGIOUS STUDIES Ves MO Ce presen Wed manic cade: 
10 OTHERS in a non-labelled residual 


SUB-TOTAL HUMANITIES 


category. Therefore the 
disciplines reported in each 
of thie fields waillenot 
necessarily equal the sub- 


S 1 ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES totals and total presented 
2 ANTHROPOLOGY heve. in adding education 
3 COMMUNICATION STUDIES and communication studies to 
4 ECONOMICS the so@cial sciences this sub-— 
S EDUCATION total has been adjusted to 
6 GEOGRAPHY Mech thas, facts Ta kiewas eu the 
7 INTER-DISCIPLINARY STUDIES humanities sub-total has been 
8 LAW adjusted downward. Data 
9 POLITICAL SCLENCE nS) Pes ented = MewemetOns earl lL 


10 PSYCHOLOGY 

11 SOCIAL WORK 

12 SOCIOLOGY 

13S GTHERS 

SUB=TODAL SOCIAL SCLENCGES 


SUB-TOTAL HUMAN SCIENCES 
FA FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


A AGRICULTURE AND BIOLOGICAL 


university teachers, including 
those with senior 
administrative duties, those 
on leave of absence, and 
those not paid to a regular 
scale such as some teachers 
in denominational 
institutions. Random rounding 
has been utilized in this 
presentation. 


E ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCES 
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M MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
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PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
WITH DOCTORATE, BY FIELD, BY RANK, CANADA, 1974-75 
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INSTRUCTORS 
& OTHERS 


eeeth professor | ASSOCIATE "| BSeitarant 
PROFESSOR | PROFESSOR 





Humanities A Hise 
Social seiences ; 69. 


Sub-total? human 
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Health sciences 
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sciences 
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Others § not reported 
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SOURCE: Statistics Canada, unpublished data. 
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APPENDIX III 


Tables TIL, 1-57.4 


a 7 Table mold he 
UNIVERSITIES WITH GRADUATE PROGRAMS, 
BY PROVINCE §& REGION, CANADA, 1975-76*F 


REGION, PROVINCE §& GRADUATE| [REGION, PROVINCE & 
NAME OF UNIVERSITY PROGRAM AME OF UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 
Brock University 
Carleton University 
\Aeadia University University of Guelph 
Atlantic School of theology x Lakehead University 
1Cokkege Ste-Anne Laurentian University 
Cellege of Cape Breton McMaster University 
DalhOusie University Université d'Ottawa 
Meunt St. Vincent University Ontario Bible College 
Neva Scotia Col. of Art 4 Design Queen's University 
Nova Scotia Technical College University of Toronto 
$t. Francis Xavier University ir Wilfrid Laurier University 
St. Mary's University rent University 
includes Regis Colleges) University of Waterloo 
uwwversity of King's College University of Western Ontario 
Atlantic Institute of Education University of Windsor 
ork University 
Nova SCOTIA Royal Military College 
Collége Dominicain de 
Mount Allison University uaa ees et théologie ' 
University of New Brunswick yetson Polytechnical Ensrr tute 
St. Thomas University Nniversité Saint-Paul 
Université de Moncton 1g oF 2D 


90% 
New BRUNSWICK 
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x * KK OK 





x KK KK HK MK HK OK 

















anadian Mennonite Bible Col. 
anadian Nazarene College 
niversity of Manitoba 


of Arts 
University of Winnipeg 


{ANI TOBA 


Bishop's University 
ConcOrdia University 
sll Universit 





niversity of Regina 
University of Saskatchewan 


ASKATCHEWAN 


Université de Montréal 
Unwersité du Québec 





Laval 
de Sherbrooke 





| 
Athabasca University 
niversity of Alberta 


TOFD University of Calgary 
quegeC 100% Niversity of Lethbridge 


ALBERTA 





elueludes affiliated institutions. 


# Theuniversities represented here 

qtant degrees on their own right and 
weve doing so for the year 1974-75. 
those institutions which have held 

this right in abeyance and have allowed 
the institutions to which they were 
at{iliated to grant their degrees. 

heve been included under the latter. IBRITISH COLUMBIA 


niversity of British Columbia 
otre-Dame Univ. of Nelson 
eminary of Christ the King 
imon Fraser University 
niversity of Victoria 
ancouver School of Theology 








SOUME: Statistics Canada §& Association 
of Universities @ Colleges of = Sof eis 
Canada, Universities and geet E ENE EOI an (S0%) 
Colleges of Canada 1975, 


Information Canada, Ottawa, 
1975. 
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Table no IIl, 4 


Comparison of discipline offerings by Canadian universities, 
at the masters and doctoral levels, 1974-75 


NUMBER OF HUMAN UNIVERSITIES OFFERING THESE 
SCIENCE DISCIPLINES DISCIPLINES AT THE 
MASTERS LEVEL DOCTORAL LEVEL 





eee Spe ey eS EE 


980 


“Notes to tables hee Sy en eee = le Smee Le 


Source: Statistics Canada §& Association of Universities § Colleges 


of Canada, Universities and Colleges of Canada 1975, Information Canada, 





Ottawa,1975, p. 491-554. 


All disciplines are taken as is £rom this slource, except for the 


following: 
Classics includes classics, and latin and greek language 4 literature, 


Other Modern Languages includes only German, Russian and Chinese, 
which are the largest disciplines within the Western European, 


Slavic and Asian Language groupings. 


Religious Studies includes all sub disciplines listed under 


"religious studies” p. 512-514. 


Administrative studies includes all sub-disciplines under business, 
commerce, and administration, listed on p- $15-517, but excludes 


public administration and consumer studies. 


Communication studies includes library science p. 510 and journalism 


p. 503-504. 


Education includes education ( p. 518-522) and physical education 


( p. 525 =525). 


Interdisciplinary studies includes Area studies (international 
studies p. 502-503), Canadian and Indian Eskimo studies (pe S02) 


and Urban and regional studies ( p. 551-552). 
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CONTRIBUTION OF TIIE HIGIER EDUCATION SYSTEM 
TO THE PERFORMANCE OF FUNDAMENTAL AND 
FUNDAMENTAL AND APPLIED RESEARCH 


















FUNDAMENTAL ROSEARCH FUNDAMENTAL + APPLIED RESEARCH 


Expenditure tn higher education system| Expend{ture in higher education system 
as % of total fundamental research 












as % of total fundamenal 





expenditure and applied research expenditure 


cate ot 





Austria 1963 










Belgium 1963 49.8 265.9 
1967 76,9 48,0 
1969 Tame 42.6 % 

Canada 1967 53. 2 29.6 
1969 62,5 33.4 





France 1965 
1967 
1969 


Germany 1963 
1967 


- Greece 1964 
1966 
LSiG9) 


63.0 “24.8 
64.6 24.6 
28.5 











ee 


27,2 11.4 
43.4 22.4 
15.4 







































Ireland 1963 89,0 20.0 
1967 86,8 27.3 
1969 85.4 27.8 







Italy 1963 44,9 24,2 
1967 32.4 18.4 
1969 41,32 Sie 


Japan 1965 
1967 





65.4 40.0 
63.5 39.8 















Netherlands 1964 45.5 28.0 
1967 -- 36.1 
1969 a0 28,2 









Norway 1963 67.2 30. 3 
1967 aol 43.2 
1969 77,0 45.6 






1964 
L367 


Sweden 83,7 AG 




















1969 43.0 

United 1964-65 prey 
Kingdom 1557-88 17.9 
DONS 


30.7 
32,32 


-- No corresponding data, 1, Data not comparable to those for 1967. 
A Data noc avalladle, 2, Including social selences, 
¢ Estimates, 


SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 


Structure of Studies and Place of Research in Mass Higher 


Education, Paris, 1974, p- 60. 
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Total number of full-time and part-time graduate students enrolled 
in universities in Canada, 1940-41 to 1974-75, including yrowth indexes 
and annual percentage changes and growth rates 









MASTERS PLUS DOCTORAL) 
PART-TIME 





















NUMBER ANNUAL 


TOTAL GRADUATE ENROLMENT 
FULL-TIME 
EAR NUMBER INDEX ANNUAL 
OF 
STUDENTS | 1961-62=100.0| APER CENT 






























1940-41 6.0 

1945-46 9.6 

1950-51 B57 70 

1955-56 40.8 N.A. 

1960-61 85.0. 85.0 

1961-62 100.0 .6 0 6 
1962-63 110.0 .0 8 .8 
1963-64 145.2 .0 2 8 
1964-65 179.9 9 1 ia 
1965-66 22403 £G 0 ei 
1966-67 257.2 a 3 9 
1967-68 3154 wv 7 ae 
1968-69 340.6 .0 6 .0 
1969-70 394.2 7 4 9 
1970-71 401.9 9 8 16 
1971-72* 404.7 ay 3 “ 
1972-73 382.5 5 4 “3 
1973-74 385.2 By 1 2 
1974-75 408.1 9 2 9 





GROWTH RATE 
(Constant Annual) 


1940-41 1950-51 
1950-51 1960-61 


1960-61 OO rel 
1970-71 SIZ TPS 
1940-41 SO oi 
1970-71 1974-795 





*Excludes Newfoundland. 


#Part-time enrolment estimates are based on the growth rates of full-time 
enrolment for comparable years. 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, Fall Enrolment in Universities and Colleges, 
(Ottawa: Information Canada), and unpublished 


data. 
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Table noelig 20% 


FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENT* AT CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES,YUG 
BYeUNSL DUT CONS CSEEECHED I LO 707k tio) 1977/5 


UNIVERSITY UO 7O= (LUST T= 72 | 1972-73197 3s = 74 
Alberta 1551890 











Bishop's 516 
British Columbia HORS Ss 
Brock PB ESESS) 
Calgary 8,344 
Carleton Us GEES 
Concordia 5,264 
Dalhousie S50 
Guelph 65,555 
Laurentian 25 Oia2 
Laval 8,795 
Manitoba IRAN 5 eitsi3 
McGill . TILT 
McMaster 1a O23 
Memorial © 8.5, ALS 
Moncton 95 JET 
Montréal 12,007 
New Brunswick 4,678 
Nova Scotia Technical College 433 
Ottawa 6,857 
Québec T8012 
Queen's If gs)s5 
Regina 57 OlG'S: 
Saskatchewan CC) oo 
Sherbrooke 3,544 


Simon Fraser 3,364 
Siti Prancis Xavier 2,940 
St. Marys 2),.075 1 
Toronto 21,244 
Trent 1,764 
Victoria gOS 
Waterloo Dis 


Western Ontario : 10,949 
Wilfaid Laurier DISA 
Windsor Shoot 
York 10,076 
SUB-TOTAL: 1-36 DA Ge SiI54 | 24 feeds] On elela i Ziony sails 
TOTAL: ALL UNIVERSITIES 217, S071 270,972 20) p24 OZ oO 1052 


1=56 as 4) Of all) univers tices 





*Enrolment leading to undergraduate degrees, diplomas and certificates 
is included under the heading undergraduate enrolment. 


SOURCES: 1970-71 §& 1971-72: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fall Enrolment 
in Universities and Colleges (81-204) Ottawa. 





1972-73: Statistics Canada and Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada, Universities and Colleges of Canada 1974 (81-236 
Table 1, Ottawa. 


1973-74, 1974-75: Statistics Canada, unpublished information. 
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FULL-TIME GRADUATE ENROLMENT AT CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES, 
BY INSTITUTION, 1970-71 TO 1975-76 


LOMAS HALO te 2 Moria Si Ons 04 | Loan 1S 





Alberta 
Bishop's 
British Columbia 
Brock 

Calgary 
Carleton 
Concordia 
Dalhousie 
Guelph 
Laurentian 
Laval 
Manitoba 
McGill 
McMaster 
Memorial 
Moncton 
Montréal 

New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia Technical College 
Ottawa 

Québec 
Queen's 
Regina 
Saskatchewan 
Sherbrooke 
Simon Fraser 
St. Francis Xavier 
St. eMaxry Vs 
Toronto 

Trent 
Victoria 
Waterloo 


Western Ontario 


Wilfrid Laurier 


Windsor 

York 

SUB-TOTAL: 1-36 
TOTAL*® 





* As per Statistics Canada for all universities. 


SOURCE: Canadian Association of Graduate Schools, Statistical Report. 
Prior to 197S-76 for Noncton and Sherbrooke, Statistics Canada. 
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FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENT AT CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES (SELECTED), 


NIVERSITY 


- S| S| | ES SE S| eS 
m © WW Co SS) OC «Ot =m «tA Te Te © © Be ON OA TS mn eS 
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SOURCE: 


Alberta 
Bishop's 
British Columbia 
Brock 
Calgary 
Carleton 
Concordia 
Dalhousie 
Guelph 
Laurentian 
Laval 
Manitoba 
McGill 
McMaster 
Memorial 
Moncton 
Montréal 


New Brunswick 


Nova Scotial Technical 


Ottawa 

Québec 

Oween ws 

Regina 
Saskatchewan 
Sherbrooke 

Simon Fraser 

Sig. eh rancise ava er 
St. Mary's 

Toronto 

Treme 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Western Ontario 
San Walt vid) Dauriexr 
Windsor 

York 

SUB-TOTAL 

TOTAL * 


College 100. 


UST ORT US toe 9747 Si 


97O0=72 [LOTT =72 1972-73) 1975-74 


INDEXES 





100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


°o 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
16.9. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
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ate) 
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a 
.0 
.9 
0 
6 
4 
ae) 
0 
5 
.6 
8 
9 
3 
.4 
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* As per Statistics Canada for all universities 
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_ Table no III,10,3 


ULL-TIME GRADUATE ENROLMENT AT CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES, INDEXES 
IMS TY or VI7S = 76 


NIVERSITY L970 = PUTO TLS 2 OT 27S OT Sa AO 7 FS plo Si= 76 


1 Alberta 84.0 
Bishop's 11.8 
British Columbia 92.4 





Brock 2 
Calgary LOS 
Carleton 134.2 
Concordia 308.0 
Dalhousie SOY gL 
Guelph ISU) is 7 
Laurentian Pied ce 
Laval 133.8 
Manitoba SiSr10) 
McGill 64.2 
McMaster 107.9 
Memorial 135.38 
Moncton SMa} 6 
Montréal 114.3 
New Brunswick 84.0 
Nova Scotia Technical College 68.3 
Ottawa 85.0 
Québec : - 

Queen's 114.4 
Regina 66.7 
Saskatchewan 86.8 
Sherbrooke 116.1 
Simon Fraser : IMO oo F/ 
St. Froanervs, Xayier 100.0 
St. Manmyets 425.0 
Toronto 98.4 
Treme USO;..0 
Victoria WS 4S 
Waterloo OG, e9/ 
Western Ontario LOZ 5 
Wilfrid Laurier CFO. 9 
Windsor STEVE 
York VAaons 


SUB-TOTAL: ROIS 
TOTAL* 


*As per Statistics Canada for all universities. 


SOURCE: Canadian Association of Graduate Schools, Statistical Report. 
Prior to 1975-76 for Moncton and Sherbrooke, Statistics Canada. 
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COMPARISON OF FULL-TIME GRADUATE ENROLMENT AT CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES, 
OWE 2a Ge MO ol 7116 


LL. 97S = 76 
FULL-TIME 
ENROLMENT 





EM 2 
JNIVERSITY FULL-TIME 
ENROLMENT 








1 Teronte 4,414 4,403 


MW SE) 7 


McGill 2,497 


British Columbia 2 AD Py SENG) 


Alberta 1, 9:69 1s SIE) 
Montréal More 
Western Ontario 1,508 
McMaster ily iUteyz 
Laval 

Ottawa 

Waterloo 

Manitoba 

Queen's 

York 

Calgary 

Simon Fraser 

Dalhousie 

Carlie ton 

Saskatchewan 

Guelph 

New Brunswick 

Windsor 

Memorial 

Concordia 

Sige ila kergieGl \Gaimbsancws 

Vale om iva 


Québec 





*Excludes Sherbrooke and Moncton 





SOURCE: Canadian Association of Graduate Schools, 
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RATIO OF UNDERGRADUATE/GRADUATE ENROLMENT. BY UNIVERSITY 


AiR ex Ga eee 
Bishop's . 
British Columbia 
Brock 

Calgary 

Carleton 
Concordia 
Dalhousie 

Guelph 
Laurentian 

Laval 

Manitoba 

McGill 

McMaster 
Memorial ' 
Moncton 

Montréal 

New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia Technical College 
Ottawa 

Québec 

Queen's 

Regina 
Saskatchewan 
Sherbrooke 

Simon Fraser 

St. Francis: Xayier 
Sé:, Mary vs 
Toronto 

Trent 

Victoria 


Waterloo 


Windsor 

York 

SUB-TOTAL: 1-36 
TOTAL * 


* As per Statistics Canada for all universities. 
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164.30 
20195 
8.26 
6257 
101.46 
11.40 
11.47 
826 
97102 
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Annual percentage change in the Output of doctoral degrees 
awarded by Canadian universities, 1961-62 to 1973-74 


RER GENE 





1961-62 1962-63 
1962-63 1963-64 
1963-64 1964-65 
1964-65 1965-66 
1965-66 1966-67 


1966-67 1967-68 


1967-68 1968-69 


1968-69 1969-70 
1969-70 1970-71 
1970-71 1971-72 
P9772 LO72-=73 


1972-73 1973-74 





SOURCE: Based on data Supplied by Statistics Canada, 
Education Division. 
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MASTERS AND DOCTORAL DEGREES AWARDED BY CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES BY FIELD 








AND DISCIPLINES; CONSTANT ANNUAL GROWTH RATES, 1961-62 to 1971-72 












Fer Cent 
- _Masters Degrees Doctoral Deprees_ 











Discipline/Field of Study 























Archeology i escie! NA, 
Classics rey! N.A. 
History Ws! 23.0 
English Language & Literature DELO, 18.6 
French Language & Literature Pe) 35.0 
Other Modern Languages & Literature LiGheat 15.6 
Linguistics Mowe 14.9 
Philosophy Bist px 
Religious Studies 27.0 1256 
Others - 4,5 == 





Sub-Total: 





Humanities 





Administrative Studies 


Anthropology rss.0 NA. 
Communication Studies 70.0 -- 
Economics Weise} 15.4 
Education - Lis5 21.0 
Geography 18.5 22.0 
Inter-Disciplinary Studies 13.8 Ae 
Law 1459 N.A. 
Political Science 26.0 3250 
Psychology 1253 Lga9 
Social Work 11.6 NoA. 
Sociology = 26.0 31.0 
Others N.A. a3= 
Sub-Total: Social Scfences 14.1 20.0 










Sub-Total: 





Auman Sciences 14.4 19.0 


Fine Arts 









Agriculture:& Biological Sciences 12.6 ie e) 
Engineering & Applied Sciences 13.6 28.0 
Health Professions & Occupations 9,3 20.0 
Mathematics & Physical Sciences 11.8 16.6 

Sub-Total: Natura! Sciences i2e 3 Liao 








TOTAL 


Source: Compiled from data derived frem Statistics Caned:, Degrees, Diplomas, 


Certificates Awarded by Desree-Cranting Insitutions (31-211) Information 
Canada, Ottewa. P : 


BU2 


Table MOM tS 


RATIOS OF MASTER TO DOCTORAL DEGREES AWARDED BY CANADLAN UNLVERSITIES 





IN_1961+62 AND 1971-72 BY DISCIPLINE/FIELD OF STUDY, CANADA 












Ratio of Ratio of 
Nasters to Masters to 


























Coctoral Doctoral 
Degrees Degrees | 

Discipline/Fleld of Study 1961-62 1971-72 
Archeology NeA. 1.0 
Classics N.A, 2.6 
History 10.8 6.6 
English Language & Literature lok 10.0 
French Language & Literature AO bess) 
Other Modern Languages & Literature 8.0 8.4 z 
Linguistics 12.0 12a 
Philosophy Baz 4.7 
Religfous Studies ee) ZOR2 
Others N.A. N.A. 

Sub-Total: Humanities miss Sav? 
Adninistrative Studfles N.A. 196.5 
Anthropology Neat 20.3 
Communication Studies N.A. -- 
Economics 14.0 Lesh | 
Education 363 L523 
Geography Qed Tae 
Inter-Disciplinary Studies. 7.4 8.6 
Law Nisa‘ 2.8 
Political Sctence 24.1 14.9 
Psychology 5.6 3.4 i 
Social Work N.A. Se) 
Soctology 21.0 14.4 
Others N.A. -- 

Sub-Total: Socfal Sciences 2629 V5.2 

Sub-Total: Human Sciences 200 L LEYS) 






Fine Arts 









Agriculture & Biological Sciences Zi 263 
Engineering & Applied Sciences 13.0 ise) 
Health Professions & Occupations 520 WEE: 
Mathenatics & Physical Sctences fasts) 8 

Sub-Total: 329 2.4 


Others Not Specified 






Total 





SOURCES:  Rasleid Jon Matawan Staetstes sGamada Degrees, Diplomas, 
Certificates Awarded by Degree-Granting Institutions. 
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RATIO OF MASTERS DEGREES TO DOCTORAL DEGREES AWARDED BY CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES BY REGION, AND BY MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 1971-72 


ee 






























REGION 
uebec Ontario Western Canada 


















Field of Study Atlantic 








































Human Sctences Bi2: Md 7) 13.9 EAE 135 

Natural Sciences 8 2.7 (463 3} Za) 2.4) 

Total 8 6.2 6.4 4.7 a 5.6 
Source: Compiled from data derived from Statistics 















Canada, Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates Awarded by Deegree-Granting 
Institutifons (81-211) Information Canada, Ottawa. 5 
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Field of Atiantic Quebec Ontario 

Study No. ee Vio. &) | No. _% | No. % | No. 
Humanities 1,690 7.3 7,040 30.4 |10,035 43.3 As Ome eames 0 
Social Sciences 3,539 6265) 125720 23.3 24,760 45747135445 24.6 | 54,595 
Humanities & 

Social Sciences 55275 626 1 9e760 ebe4 te dino 5 44 evenly Se ommee.. OM Ze Oo 
Fine Arts 95 5.2 400 22.1 790 43.6 SEO alate} || thsteiih(e] 
Natural Sciences 25555 6.1 SSO 21 AON Sees0) 45s erial te 240) Ve7in0 Neate 6ilS 
Total 73955 626) 28,900 “23.9 | 54,650 452729540 )24 58 1218 130 
SOURCE: Statistics Canada and Ministry of State for Science and Technology, 


Number and Percentage Distribution 
of Graduate Degree Holders, by ~ 
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Field of Study, by Region of Residence 
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Western | Canada 
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100. 


100. 


100. 


Highly Qualified Manpower Post-Censal Survey 1973, ottawa, 1973, Table 1. 


0 
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———— 


Masters Degree Holders as a Percentage of all 
Graduate Degree ilolders, by Field of Study, by 
Region of Residence in Canada, 1972 __ 


Region 
Field of Study Atlantic Quebec = Ontario Western Canada 
| Humanities 81.7 Sl 7/ 78.2 THES 79.9 
| Social Sciences SES 90.6 88.9 85.0 Bons 
Humanities & Social 
Sciences 88.5 87.4 85.8 ising 85.7 


Fine Arts 


Natural Sciences 


Total 





SOURCE: Statistics Canada and Ministry of State for Science and Techno- 


logy, Wighly Qualified Manpower Post-Censal Survey 1973, Ottawa, 
TOM Sy clalbaleualls 
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Notes 


to Headings of Table TII,38 


A > Anglophone 

I = Francophone 

AF = Anglophone and Francophone 
Jt - Total 


JOE Total all languages 


624 
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UNDERGRADUATE AND TOTAL FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT 
BY REGION, CANADA, 1940-41 TO 1973-74 





1950-41 
1950-51 
1955-56 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 


ATLANTIC | QUEBEC | ONTARIO | WESTERN 


1940-41 
1950-51 
1955-56 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 


UNDERGRADUATE FULL-TIME. ENROLMENT 


ATLANTIC QUEBEC 


3,209 10,992 
4,972 18,612 
7,516 21,538 

11,405 35,862 

13,044 40,849 

14,176 44,511 

15,342 49,737 

16,980 54,759 

19,015 61,506 

20,670 68,570 

22,897 74,948 

25,604 81,701 

28,597 91,555 

32,394 95,297 


34,282 101,088 
33,254 111,996 
34,071 LSS 775 


| ONTARIO | WESTERN | 


2 sNo) 


20,101 
20,037 
29,501 
32,968 
35,941 
39,990 
45,369 
52,124 
60,862 
69,307 
81,091 
94,554 

105,686 

118,039 

118,700 

124,892 


{ 


as78 
15,475 
17,186 
30,578 
34, 686 
38,324 
42,186 
47,333 
56,047 
62,851 
69,668 
78,854 
85,144 
90,187 
88,718 
84,427 
87,574 


TOTAL FULL-TIME ENROLMENT 


3,829 11,596 
5,110 19,948 
7,635 22,591 
11,775 37,843 
13,390 43,145 
14,633 47,324 
15,857 53,605 
17,736 59,400 
19,920 67,316 
21,700 75,070 
24,270 82,610 
27,203 86,678 
30,480 98,110 
33,949 | 101,972 
35,893 | 108,350 
35,129 “| 118,916 
| 35,824 | 125,438 


12,818 
21,894 
21,489 
32,100 
S60 217 
39,269 
44,191 
50,793 
58,983 
68,589 
79,089 
92,589 
108,012 
119,555 
131,671 
1315341 
137,964 


* Graduate enrolment can be found en III, 9. 
Excludes Newfoundland 


SOURCE: 


See list following 


Table III, 


43. 


CANADA 





34,699 

59,160 
66,277 
107 ,346 
121,547 
1391952 
147,255 
164,441 
188,692 
212,953 
237,020 
267,250 
299,850 
323,564 
342,127 
348,377 
364,076 


36,454 
63 ,430 
69,404 

113,864 

129,215 

141,388 

158,388 

178,238 

205,888 

a3 20672 

261,207 

293,370 

330,082 

354,379 

373,161 

377,704 

393,616 
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NOCE to; Tables No iti, S39 to Dix, 43 


Sources 


Undergraduate enrolment : # 
1940-41 +: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Higher Education.Education 
in Canada ( 81-402 ), Ottawa; Table 3 
1950-51 
and 


1955-56 : Dominion Bureau of Statistics, University and College 


Enrolment, ( 81-204 ), Ottawa . 


1960-61 
to 
1972-73 : Statistics Canada, Education in Canada ( 81-229 ), 
Table 55 , Cttawa 
1973-74 
and 
1974-75 : Statistics Canada, Advance Statistics of Education ( 81-220 ) 


Graduate enrolment : 
1940-41 : 


1950-51 : Same as for undergraduate 
1955-56 


1960-61 
and 
following: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Survey of Higher Education 


( 81-204 ) and Statistics Canada, Fall Enrolment in Univer- 


sities and Colleges ( 81-204 ) 


# Includes students in programs at the university level regardless of the 
type of institution in which they are enrolled 


Includes students in university equivalent programs at other post-secondary 
institutions for example, community colleges, as weli as those in regular 


undergraduate courses . 


630 Table no. 171.44 


(a) 


Enrolments in Higher Ejucation 





(in thousends) 
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1550 1560 1955 1970 
Austria CPS | 1 62.5 
Belgium 20.2 O pare gen ee 
Dennark ISIS: 2 Fivecae 
Finland 17.6 5 Cy Bal 
France 185.4 fe) 7780) (GL) 
Germany 146.9* 4 aS 
Greece MS.3% 4H 84.6 (1) 
Iceland 0.6% 1 1.4°* 
Ireland an e3 i. 26.2 
Italy 240.7 G? 694.2 
Luxembourg 0.3” 3 0.6 
Netherlands 63.5° 6 229.5 
Norway 1335 9 49.3 
Portugal 14.4 5 5220 
Spain : 2U553° 351.9 
Sweden 5 PRS. 145.7 
Switzerland 18.3 43.0 (2) 
Turkey 27.7 WSS ause 
United Kingdom 294.78 589.7 (1) 
Yugoslavia 60.4 POL ee 
Australia Se he 175.4 
Canada 167.0 PLL GLY 
Japan 240.0 1,635.6 
United States 2,297.0 7,608.0 






*)nstamaben: ans (GL) Sic 2) eS, (3) 1961. 
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enrolments in University-type Higher Fiucation 
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* Estimate. (i) 1969. (2) 1968. (3) 1961. 
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SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
Towards Mass Higher Education; Issues and Dilemmas, OECD, 
Pans, 977/45) ta bilieism ANGE en pemnsitie 





Table no Lil 45 


Growth rate of enrolments in higher education 6 3 1 


a er 


















































Australia 5.8 a.0 
Austria 5.6 8.5 
Belgiun 5.6 8.7 
Canada 5-5 10.8 (3) 
Denmark 5.3 FG) 
Finland Baia 6.7 
France 3.35 10.3 (3) 
Germany 729 (6) 6.2 
Greece Hee 6.1 (3) 
Iceland 2.9 4.9 
Ireland 2a5 4.9 
Italy ad 10.3 
Japan ss) ts ak 
Luxembourg 505 -3.0 
Netherlends 5.6 6.5 
Norway 5.0 6.6 
Portugal Sa aes 
Spain 5.0 ery 
Sweden 5.8 pip =) 
Switzerland 5.0 Pel (7) 
Turkey 9.0 8.6 
United Fingdom -0.3 8.0 (3) 
United States 4.6 Gio 
Yugoslavia 8.8 





Average 


(1) 1960-68. (5) 1961-65. 
(2) 1960-69. (6) , 1950-61. 
(3) 1965-69. (7) 1965-68. 


(4) 1961-70. 


SOURCE: Taken from Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Developmnt, Towards 
Mass Higher Education; Issues and 
Dalemmas) OBCD, Paris; 819745) Table 3, 
Die Se 


Table. no III, 46 
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Enrolment rates and ratios in 


post-secondary education 












Sr) Lena Vateno 
(as percentage 
of the popula~ 
tion of the 


20-24 age grouv) 





























Approxinate 
enrolment rates 


Age group 
considered 
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Austria 





£ 
’ 
Ww 






























Belgium 8.0 
Denmark 10.5 92.7 
Finland 9.0 7.4 
France ea 7.8 
Gormany 6.5 5.4 
Greece 3.9 or8 
ae 8.2 723 
aly : 

e) 5-5 
Netherlands @ 9 
Norway ‘a 
Portugal x 
Spain z 
Sweden j 





‘Switzerland 
Turkey 

United Ki es 
Yugoslavia 









# 
fo) 
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PNM YW OW DAY 
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Augtralia 
Canada 
Japan 
United States 








* «1969779). 


SOURCE: Taken from Organizationfor Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Towards Mass Higher Education; Issues 
and Dilemmas, OECD, eloped, Bey WENGE) 5 ela AZUE 


Table One oh Doyo 633 


Trend in the proportion of: students in post-graduate 
education (as a percentaxe of total enrolaents in 


university cducation) 





1970-71 . 


* Canada 
France 
Norway 

" United Kingdon 
United States 





* FPull-time students 1959-60. 


SOURCE: Taken from Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, Towards 
Mass Higher Education; Issues and 
Dilemmas, OECD, Paris,1974, Table 6, 


pe 205 


Table no III, 48 
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First degree in university-tyve 


education 


Nunber of graduates 
(in thousands) 


As a percentage of 
a Single-year oge 








Sipe Se 
1970 (4) 
Austria 2.5 BA (@) 
Belgiun 4.2 alt ee) 
Dennark Bee) bay che 
France le.e 30.3 4 
Germany ere 21.5 a 
Greece 4.5 4.6 9 
Italy 25.5 33.0 -8 3. 4.7 
Netherlands 505 420 .2 2230 3.25 
1.4 1.8 oe 3.54 4.94 
1.4 ae 3 1.00 1.50 
5-3 iE af 1.10 2.40 
d 41 6.2 8 4.60 12.00 
tzerland 1.8 Ee 7 1.50 3.30 
Turkey 4.0 6.5 9 0.80 1.94 
United Kingdom 24.7 34.6 ie) 3-55 5-46 
Yugoslavia 11.8 12.8 3.52 S10 
Canada 1987 37.7 8.55 19.42 
Japan 122.0 178.0 2-435 10.00 
United States 406.7 551.0 5.40 26.80 
(1) 1968-69. (3) 1971-72. 
(2) 1969-70. (4) or most recent year. 
SOURCE: Taken from Organization for Economic 


Co-operation and Development, Towards Mass 


Higher Education; Issues and Dilemmas, 
48. 


OECD Barts o74e erable r zie, pi. 


Table nope yl 49 


United States Craduates CGttcher Flucation) 


Percentages 


Trend in 69-70 














im 
1969-70 (1959-60=100) 
Bachelor's degree 
- human sciences 3 81.7 215 
— pure and avplied sciences 18.3 159 
Total 202 
Master's degree 
- human sciences > 290 
- pure and applied sciences alleys 251 
Total . 100.0 281 
Doctorate 
— hwnan sciences 52.9 296 
- pure and epplied sciences 47.1 } 500 


Total % 100.0 298 


Source: American Council on Education: A Fact Book on Higher Education, 
TTA, 





SOURCE: Taken from Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, Towards 


Mass Higher Education; Issues and 
Dilemmas, OECD, Paris,1974, table 26, 


p. 146. 


Table no ILI, 50 






































636 Fercentage of GNP allocated to Hicher Education 
196% 1970 
Australia | 0.3 (1958) 0.8 (1970) 
Polytoum | 0.2 > nt 1.0 (1969) : 
Canada- 0.5 eH | 
Denmark Ons 1.2 
France 0.2 0.6 
Federal Republic 
of Germany 0.4 0.7 
Japan Ske he 1.0 (1969) 
Netherlands [Gaon fea 1.2 (1969) 
USA 1.1 (1959/60) 2.5 (1970/71) 
Average ORS mine!) 
SOURCE: Taken from Organization for Economic Co-operation 


and Development, Towards Mass Higher Education; 
Issues and Dilemmas, VE CDS hari smmlS Ae Table 2, 
ae 2Ges ang vilemmas 

pe L7Se 


Daa7 


Rabo sNOas TUL) 


Student/teacher ratios: 1960 and 1970 


1960 1970-71 


37—_——————— ————— — ———eSeSeSSFSFSFSSSSFSSSSFSSSSSSSSSMSmSMSsFSsFsFsFsSsseS 


Australia i270 iW ee 
Belgium 10.4 8.0 
Canada 16 1555 
Denmark )5 5) U2R2 
France AB od 15.4 


Federal Republic 


of Germany abe} UE GP? 
Japan Alife leat 18.4 
Netherlands 21.3 18.4 
Norway 7.2 aS 
Sweden LO HSI) 
UK 8.6 els) 
USA 10.4 SIE) 


Sources: Quantitative Trends in Teaching Staff in Higher Education, 
OECD, Paris, 1971; 1970-71: Temporary data calculated by 


the Secretariat (1972). 


Source : Taken from Organization for Economic Co-operation and 


Development, Towards Mass Higher Education; Issues and 
Dilemmas, OECD, Paris, 1974, Table 7, p. 188. 
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abiltewd lua omek 
Summary PhD Completion Rate 


Characteristic Total With degree Completion 
N completed rate (%) 


All respondents 1,032 
Year in course (in 1968-69) 


Year 1 (registered in 1968) 320 
Year 2 (registered in 1967) 299 
Year 3 (registered in 1966) 231 
Year 4 (registered in 1965 or before) 182 


Type of doctoral program 
Course work and thesis 798 
Thesis ‘only 234 
, Country of university to award the degree 


Canada 428 
Abroad 604 
United States 295 
United Kingdom 165 
France 104 
Other 40 


Discipline division 


Social sciences 576 
Humanities 456 


Age (at January 1969) 


20-24 169 
25-29 512 
30-34 190 
Som 161 


Female 185 
Male 847 


Marital Status (at January 1969) 


Married 669 
Single and others 363 


Dependents (at January 1969) 
Without children 678 
With children 354 
Citizenship (at January 1969) 


Canadian 876 
Landed immigrant 156 


Language (that used in questionnaire) 


English 814 
French 218 





SOURCE : Canada Council, Doctoral Fellows... What happens? 


( Prepared by René M. Lemieux) Canada Council, 
Ottawa, 1976 , Table l 


Table no 55.2 


PhD Completion Rate by Type of Doctoral Program and Year in Course 


Type of doctoral program Total With degree Completion 
and year in course N completed rate (%) 
Course work and thesis 


Year 1 99 43.0 
Year 62.5 


2 
Year 3 y 7 Ole 
4 78.5 
Total 61.8 


Year 


Thesis only 


Year 1 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 





SOURCE : Canada Council, Doctoral Fellows..What Happens ? 
( Prepared by René M. Lemieux ) Canada Council, 


Ottawa, 1976, Table 2 


Table no 55.3 


PhD Completion Rate by Country of University to Award the Degree 
and Year in Course 


Country and Total With degree Completion 
year in course ‘ N completed rate (3%) 


Canada 


Year 1 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 

Total 


United States 


Year 1 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 





SOURCE: Canada Council , Doctoral Fellows..What Happens ? 
( Prepared by René M. Lemieux) Canada Council, Ottawa, 1976, Table 3. 


Table no 55.4 


PhD Completion Rate by Selected Single Discipline* 


Discipline Total With degree Completion 
N completed rate (%) 


Social sciences 


Adminstrative studies 28 18 
Anthropology 32) 15 
Economics 73 
Geography ; 29 20 
History 87 
Political science 84 43 
Psychology 29 ai 
Sociology 59 31 
Other social sciences 66 37 


Total social sciences 576 345 


Humanities 


English 136 92 
French 79 53 
Other language and literature © 98 61 
Philosophy 73 45 
Other humanities 70 44 

Total humanities 456 295 


* Selected on the basis of 25 or more respondents. 





SOURCE : Canada Council , Doctoral Fellows..What Happens ? ( Prepared by 
René M. Lemieux) Canada Council, Ottawa, 1976, Table 4. 
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Note oto OLS 56 


The figures given on the length of time to complete the Ph.D. 
in the respective divisions deal, of course, only with the candidates 
who are suécessful in thelr pucsuit of that degrees. The folloving 
cohort analyses of three sample departments, one in the Humanities, 
one in the Social Sciences, and one in the Sciences, provide a 
different picture of the progress of graduate students through 
their doctoral program. The year of the cohort is the year each 
group entered the doctoral program, that is after completion of 
the masters, normally therefore the second year of graduate study. 
The years selected were 1968, 1969 and 1970. The cohorts and the 
departments are samples only, our choice being restricted by the 
material readily available, but they may serve as useful comparisons 
of the patterns of progress. Although the samples are small, certain 
interesting points can be noted: the year in which the comprehensive 
examinations are taken, the proportion of students doing research 
part-time, the number of students withdrawing from the program 
and, of course, the length of time to complete the degree. 
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COMPARISON OF INCOME RECEIVED BY ANGLOPHONE AND FRANCOPHONE UNIVERSITIES IN QUEBEC 1973-74 AND 1974-75 
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Appendix fy, 15 


University research grants allocated to each province 


by each federal agency (1) 


CANADA COUNCIL 


U2 7 L973 1973 / 1974 1974 / 1975 


Total ( Canada ) 4,213,182 4,708,273 5,198,029 





Ontario 1,820,667 Quebec 1,768,620 Ontario 1973), 407 
(43.2 %) (37.6%), (38.0 %) 
Quebec 1,290,680 Ontario 1,724,468 Quebec 1,745,879 
(30.6 %) (36.6 %) (33.6 %) 


British Columbia 415,494 British Columbia 424,818 B. Columbia 600,692 





(9.9 %) (9.0 %) (11.6 %) 
Alberta 245,780 Alberta 282,452 Alberta 288,816 
(5.8 %) (6.0 %) (5.6 %) 
Nova Scotia 123.042 Nova Scotia 119,463 NFD 159,432 
(2.9 %) (ney (i LoS) 
Manitoba 101,835 Saskatchewan A lay, Manitcba 153,064 
(2.473) (2.5 %) (2.9 3%) 
























NFD 827732 New Brunswick 108,483 New Brunswick 128,653 
(2:20) 3) (QE 33%) (225 s)) 
Saskatchewan 77,104 Manitoba 83,229 Nova Scotia Cif ews 
(1.8 %) (1.8 %) (1.9 %) 
New Brunswick 52,608 NFD Toe? Saskatchewan 45,610 
(eee) GEG) (0.9 %) 





3,240 
(0.1 $%) 


Petia 1,496 
(0.0 %) 






P.Bek. Bled 
(Om das) 


(1) This table and the next five have been prepared by Louis-Paul Dugal from the 


Directory of Federally-Supported Research in the Universities. 





Appendix IV, 16 


University research grants allocated to each 


province by each federal agency 


| 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


ae eee eee 


O72 /9197/3 US73 7 1974 1974 / 1975 
Total (Canada ) 26, 258,371 26,308,882 30,038,197 
SS 

Ontario 9,819,571] Ontario 9,990,578 Ontario 11,016,831 
(37.4 %) @BrORs) (36.7 %) 

Quebec 9,285,822] Quebec oO, 702 Quebec 10,235,450 
(35.4 &) (3475/"%)) (34.1 %) 

Alberta 1,976,245 | Alberta 2,000,104 Alberta Zh eon OS 
es) (7.6 %) (9.3 %) 

B.Columbia 1,790,453 | B.Columbia 1,800,948 Manitoba 2,049,492 
(6.8 %) (6.8 %) (6.8 %) 

Manitoba 1,761,672 | Manitoka Ie viee poe B.Columbia 1,901,496 
(6.7 %) (6.5 %) (G33) 

Saskatchewan 706,067 | Saskatchewan 754,219 Nova Scotia 833;529 
(2a) (293) (2.8 %) 

Nova Scotia 651,694 | Nova Scotia UPA Safe Saskatchewan 829,357 
(255%) (Crs) (2.8 %) 

NFD 266,847 | NFD 299,061 NFD 386,937 


(1.0 %) (ans 3) (Gils £3) 
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Appendix IV, 17 


University research grants allocated to each 


province by each federal agency 


ee eee eee 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
LO72 f- 1973 O73) 974 1974 / 1975 


Total (Canada ) 52,299, 162 51,990,860 53,593,490 


Ontario 23,306,178] Ontario 22,394,995 | Ontario 23,039,194 
(44.6 %) (43.1 %) (43.0 %) 


Quebec 10,290,731] Quebec 10,398,606 | Quebec 10,631,981 
(19.7 $%) (20.0 %) (19.9 %) 


British Columbia 5,836,432] British Columbia 6,034,762] British Columbia 6,293,486 
(Cs 21%) (11:76. 3) (oS) 


5,440,813] Alberta 5,329,939 | Alberta 5,780,260 
(10.4 %) (10.3 $%) (10.8 %) 


Manitoba 2,006,391 | Manitoba 2,141,930 | Manitoba 2ealhal ha (ike 
(359%) (7).2) *S)) (Cede, 5) 


Saskatchewan 1,888,285 |] Saskatchewan 1,757,711 | Nova Scotia 1,881,481 
(S73) (S24 s)) ("356 4) 


Nova Scotia 1,531,926 | Nova Scotia 1,648,048 | Saskatchewan 1,582,360 
(SON s)) (352%) (© 2i5@) 3) 


New Brunswick 1,033,417 | New Brunswick 1,142,317 | New Brunswick ihrlbeyet ilswl 
( 2.0 %) (S252 1%) (2.29%) 


934,339 | NFD 1,094,352 | NFD 1,010,785 
( 28's) (CPs £3) (( abhor 2) 


30/7650) Pon. i. 43/200 |)P.B.. 38,050 
( 0.1 %) (70) 2s) (0.2 8) 
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Research grants allocated to Canadian Universities 


by each federal agency 


Amount and percentages obtained by each Quebec 


University, 1972/73, 1973/74 and 1974/75 










Se ee ee SY 















Laval 








489173 (11.6%) 
334435 (7.97%) 
41493 (1.07) 
168340 (4.0%) 








751476 (16.0%) 
3461849 (7.37) 
83184 (1.87%) 
313077 (6.6%) 


4544\8 (8.72) 
533169 (11.2%) 
TGS7TL (1.4%) 
339867 (6.5%) 







Montreal 
Sherbrooke 


Université du Québec 


































Bishop's 18090 (0.02) 2137 (0.0%) LU S79 OL27) 
Concordia 69463 (1.67%) 59542 (1.3%) 90086 (1.72) 
McGill 185976 (4.4) 217355 (4.67) 192411 (GE TAS 









1290680 (30.6%) | 1768620 (37.5%) | 1745879 (33.62) 
_—— gas SESS = =, 


NOTA 





le Quebec Universities receive each year a significant proportion of the 
Canada Council grants . 

2. In Quebec, Francophone Universities receive much more ( over than 80%) from 
Canada Council than Anglophone Universities. 

3. In 1972-73 and 1973-74, Laval University is far ahead among all Universities in 
this field; in 1974-75, however, it comes behind Montreal University which received 
almost $ 250,000 more than the previous year, whereas Laval is being granted $ 300,000: 
less than in 1973-74 , 
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Research grants allocated to Canadian Universities 


by each federal agency 


Amounts and percentages obtained by each Quebec 


University, 1972-73, 1973-74 and 1974-75 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 


1972/1973 1973/1974 | 1975S AD IS 


Laval 747897 (2.92%) 929321 (3.5%) 1003924 (3.4%) 
Montreal 2828872 (10.8%) 2578362 (9.8%) 31869090 (10.6%) 
Sherbrooke 833921 (3.2%) 844475 (3.27) 818344 (2.7%) 
Université du Québec 98180 (0.47) 35160 (0.17) 78689 (0.3%) 


Total (Francophone Univ.) 4508870 (17.22) 4387318 (16.7%) 5087857 (16.9%) 


McGill 4769652 (18.2%) 4617384 (17.67) Si22593) Chielny 
Concordia 7309 (0.0%) 11009 (0.07) 25000 (0.1%) 


Total (Anglophone Univ.) 4776652 (18.2%) 4628384 (17.62%) 5147593 (17.1%) 


Total ( Quebec ) 9285822 (35.42) 9015702 (34.3%) 10235450 (34.1%) 





NOTA 


1 . Obviously McGill is receiving each year the main proportion ( more than half of the 


total grants to Quebec Universities ). 


bo 
. 


Montreal University obtains much more than Laval, Sherbrooke and Université du Québec 

taken individually or altogether. 

3. Compared to the other Canadian Universities, the percentages obtained by McGill and 
Montreal are quite significant ( very active sector in both universities ). 

4. Due to McGill, Anglophone Universities are slightly ahead of Francophone ones . 

5. Total Quebec Universities( namely Faculties of medicine) receive an important part 


(> 34% ) £Erom MERZeElCe 4 
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Appendix [V, 20 


Research grants allocated to Canadian !Iniversities 
by each federal agency 
Amounts and percentages obtained by each Quebec 


University, 1972-73,1973-74 and 1974-75 


yer Soca 
1972/1973 1973/1974 1974/1975 


Total (Canada ) 52299162 51930860 53593490 
a 


Laval 2291300 (4.47%) 2323028 (4.52) 1906036 (3.67) 
Montreal 2091233 (4.07) 1919322 (3.7Z) 1731890 (3.22) 
Polytechnique 729294 (1.47) 1015790 (2.0%) 1141056 (2.1%) 
Sherbrooke 701108 (1.3%) 752603 (1.5%) 816099 (1.52) 
Université du Québec 795255 (1.52) 823975 (1.67) P2Z256657 (2532) 


Total (Francophone Univ.) 6608190 (12.6%) 6834719 (13.1%) 6820746 
Bishop's 10915 (0.02) 16260 (0.0%) 

Concordia 321170 (0.6%) 502508 (1.07) 606174 
Macdonald 353199 (0.7%) 304657 (0.6%) 300050 
McGill 2997257) ete) 2740522 (5.3Z) 2883051 


Total (Anglophone Univ.) 3682541 (7.02) 3563887 (6.9%) SSLUZSSMGelZ) 





Total ( Quebec ) 10290731 (19.72) 10398606 (20-07%) }| 10631981 (19.8%) 


NOTA 

1. Only Montreal University ( + Polytechnique ) and McGill University can be considered 
as having an active sector in this field, if the indicator 2 5% of total Canadian 
Universities is taken as a basis . 

2. The constant increases of the Université du Québec (some $400,000 more in 1974-75 
than in 1973-74) and of Sherbrooke University among Francophone Universities and of 
Concordia University among Anglophone ones are noticeable . 

3. The increases experienced by Sherbrooke and the Université du Québec are accompanied 
in 1974-75 by sharp decreases in Laval and Montreal (excluding Polytechnique in 
this case ). 

4. The total of the N.R.C. grants to all Quebec Universities is relatively low 


(< 20%), but it favors Francophone Universities. 
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